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While I remain above the ground, you thall 
Hear from me ftill, and never of me aught 
But what is like me formerly. SHAKESP. 
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Art. I. dn Hiftory of Marine Architedture. Including an 


enlarged and progreffive View of the Nautical Regulations ~ 
0 


and Naval Hiftory, both Civil and Military, of all Nations, 
e/pecially of Great Britain; derived chiefly from original 
Manu/fcripts, as well in te me Collections as in the great 
public Repofttories, and deduced from the earlieft Period ta 
the re ‘ime. In Three Volumes. By John Charnock, 
Ef .S. 4. 4to. gl. gs. Faulder, &c. 1800, 1801, 
an 


1802. 


THIS is a truly elaborate work, the refult of unwearied di- 
ligence, extenfive ae and profound inveftigation ; 

yet perhaps if the author had fomewhat contraéted his circle, 
had not gone back to periods fo very remote, or to countries 
fo widely diftant,- his. readers would have been more nume- 
rous, and his advantages greater. Thefe volumes muft have 
been produced at an enormous expence; and our regard for 
the author, as well as our efteem for his labours, induce us to 
regret whatever may eventually retard or diminifh the remu- 
neration he fo well deferves. The Hiftory of Marine Architec- 
ture, to Englithmen, cannot fail of being moft highly intereft- 
ing; but he will feel little curiofity about the veffels of 
Aa it Sefoftris, 
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Sefoftris, the thip of Hiero, or that more celebrated one-of 
Ptolemy Philopater, about which nothing can be afceriained, 
except that fuch once aftually exifled. Not that We would 
by ary means depreciate the value of what the writer has exe. 
cuted; but we cannot help thinking, that if he had more fim. 
plified his plan, he would have been at leaft more fpeedily re- 
warded. It remains, however, to give an analyfis of what the 
reader has to expect. , 

In a protracted Preface of an hundred pages, the'plag and 
object of the work are detailed, in which a very comprehenfive 
knowledge of the fubjeét is evidently demonftrated; and the 
following fhort extraét will ferve to fhow, that the author had 
well digefled the matter of his propofed publication. 


«© ‘The maritime hiftory of the world may be reduced to a regular 
{,\ flem, and confidered as fairly divitible, into feven different feétions, 
clearly pointed out by as many remarkable epochs. The firft may 
comprehend ali that dark and intricate {pace ot time previous to the 
foundation of Rome, during which, all pretended authority, and the 
affertion of facts, no matter how poficively given, appear fo totally 
founded on furmife, as to furnifh very flender materials for any hiflo- 
rian who wifhes his relation to be received with that venerable refpect 
which is due to trath, in whatever homely garbit may be clothed, 
he fecond fection comprifes a period fomewhat lefs obfcure, in which, 
as the collateral teftimony and evidence of various perfons and authors 
may be examined and compared with each other, there certainly ap- 
cars lefs difficulty in developing the real flate of fa&ts, and unravelling, 
in a flight degree, thofe hillorical enigmas, which, on fome occafions, 
convert the page of hiftory almoit into romance. It will extend from 
the foundation of Rome to the deflruction of her rival, Carthage, and 
from thence a third may fiad its termination in the converfion of the 
republic into ap empiré: an ara when the want of naval enemtes to 
contend with, rendered the maintenance of a fleet as connecied with 
the profperity and fatety of the tlate, a confideration not only of {e- 
condary, but certainly immaterial confequence, The death of Charle- 
magne may be confidered as the fourth grand epoch; fince although 
the maritime purfuits of the whole globe might then be deemed in an 
almoft totally dormant ftate, yet fome circumftances appeared which 
feemed to promife a revival of the parfuit, by a people at that time al- 
moft unknown, and certainly poffefling a very interior fhare of political 
weight in the ftate machine of the univerte, | 
‘s From the death of Charlemagne, the fcience of navigation ap- 
peared progreflively acquiring ftrength, and obtaining followers, who 
inJoftrioufly and moft laborioufly attempted to attain confiderable 
perfection in maritime knowledge. This, however, appeared denied 
to them as though by nature, till. the difcovery by Europeans of the 
wonderful propermes pofleded by the loadftone, and the fubfequent in- 
vention of that intlrament, known by the name of the mariner’s com- 
pass, feemed at once to difpel the mift which had fo long obfcured that 
{ummit, to which the art was, without much difficulty, capable of . 
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ing advanced, and promifed the immediate removal to a diftance al. 
mof infinite, or beyond human comprelienfion, of thofe limits, within 
which the practice of it had, till that time, been unavoidably confined, 
The fixth fection, therefore, may be fairly ftated to commence with 
the invention juft mentioned, about the year 1260, and continue till 
the beginning of the fixteenth century, when the general introduction 
and ufe of cannon on board fhips, as inftruments as well of annoyance, 
as defence, together with the contrivance of port-holes, gave birth to 
the feventh and laft epoch or ara, by attaching to veflels thofe requi- 
fites and propefties, which, though imperfe¢tly fupplied and provided 
for in the beginning, have, by repeated practice, and continued expe- 
rience, gradually improved into that excellence, and almoft unim- 
provable ftate of perfection, which the thips built at the prefent day 
are, by fume, fuppofed to poflefs.” P. xxi, 


Mr. Charnock proceeds to difcufs the maritime hiftory of 
Britain, which may be divided into feven epochs, which he 
has enumerated. He has alfo given a chronological minute 
of the different naval occurrences which took place in the in- 
terval between the Conqueft and the reign of Edward ITT. 
This Preface, which well merits the attention of the reader, 
concludes with a difecourfe on the ftate of the navy, by Sir 
Robert Slingfby, Bart. Comptroller of the Navy in 1669; 
and a very curious paper, on the fame fubje&, by a gentleman 
of the name of Gibfon, whofe opinion was afked. by Govern- 
ment on the occafian. Thefe documents are the more cu- 
rious, becaufe they fhow the manners and management of the 
Britifh navy at a period when, having fuccefsfully combated 
againft Holland, it became fufficiently powerful to check and 
overcome the enormous pride and ambition of Louis XIV. 

We come now to the work itfelf, which commences with a 
chapter on the Origin of Marine Architeéture, In the fuc- 
ceeding chapters, the author confiders the fkill and knowledge 
of the Chinefe; and obferves, that navigation was known to 
many even betore the times of the Pheenicians and Egyptians, 
He next details the forms, names, and materials of the differ- 
ent veffels ufed by the ancients for commercial or warlike 
purpofes. Some part of what fucceeds, with the quotations 
from Diodorus Siculus, Philoftratus, Laétantias, Voffius, &c. 
do not fee to increafe the intereft of the work.” The ac- 
count of the different {pecies of timber ufed by the ancients is 
more pertinent, and the explanation of the famous galley of 
Ptolemy Philopater is ingenious. ‘The nautical hiftory of the 
Athenians, Iacedemonians, and the Greek republics, demon- 
ilrate extenfive reading ; but the whole of the feventh chapter 
will hardly arreit the attention of the common reader. .It is — 
not fufficiently occupied by faéis, about which there can be 
no controverfy. Many entertaining particulars are related in 
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the following portion of the work; and the accounts of the 
Corvus of Demetrius, and the contrivance and effeéts of the 
Greek fire, are very curious. We think, however, that even 
here the long quotations from Polybius, Folard, and others, 
fwell out the work to an undue and unnecefflary length. This 
is a frequent error into which the author is betrayed. Much 
of what immediately follows is rather afummary of maritime 
hiftorical faéts than a Hiftory of the progrefs of Marine Archi- 
te€ture; and we have again very long extraéts from Gibbon, 
where fimple references would have been fufficient.' As we 
do not like to quit the firft volume without exhibiting a fpeci- 
men of this author’s flyle and manner, the reader, we prefume, 
will not be diffatisfied with that which follows. 


** Hiftorians have remarked, and with the ftri€teft propriety, that 
the fyftem of naval war had received no improvement fubfequent to 
the time of the Peloponnefian and Punic contefts, fo that as a natural 
confequence, the fcience of Marine Architeéture was to be confidered 
as ftationary. Some authors, fuffering their ideas of excellence to be 
abforbed in the accounts of thofe immenfe veflels, of which the almoft 
incredible hiltories of the early ages have tranfmitted an unintelligible 
defcription, have fuppofed it very rapidly on the decline ; and as an 
incontrovertible proof of the juftice of their opinion, have obferved, 
that the method of conftructing veffels, fitted even with ‘three or four 
tiers of oars only, a above each other, was as much unknown to 
the artificer of the caftern empire, as it is to the modern fhipwright. 
This is certainly taking the fubje& in the moft modeft point of view, 
triremes and quadriremes being undoubtedly as much inferior to the 
accounts given of fome of the veffels conftruéted by the ancients, as a 
modern floop of war is to a firft rate. The gallies compofing the 
Conftantinopolitan fleet, in the ninth and two fucceeding centuries, 
were ftiled Dromones: they were fitted with two tiers of oars only, 
each tier containing twenty-five benches, on which were feated fitty 
rowers, making in the aggregate one hundred men, who worked the 
oars on both fides of the veflel ; fo that the number of oars was equal 
to that of the perfons employed to manage them, which could not have 
been the cafe, had the tiers been multiplied fo as to render the oars 
otherwife than extremely fhort and light. To the perfons already 
mentioned, who were to be confidered in the loweft clafs of mariners, 
was to be added the captain, or commander, who in the hour of en- 
gagement took his {tation on the poop, as well for the purpofe of view- 
ang the occurrences which might take place during the encounter, as 
for that of dire€ting the efforts of his people to any particular exertion, 
and alfo that of encouraging them by his voice and gefture. ‘Two 
fteerfmen were ftationed at the helm, and two officers at, or near the 
bow : to one of the latter the care of the anchor was entrufted, and 
to the other the management of the tube of Greek fire, which fup- 
plied, and perhaps with more dread effect, the place of modern ord- 
nance. The remainder of the crew performed, in conformity with 
the cuftom of the early ages, the compound office of es and 
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foldiers, being alternately or jointly employed in direéting the courfe 
of the vefiel, annoying cheir foes, or defeading chesshcioes from the 
attack. 

‘* Independent of that tremendous mode of annoyance juft men- 
tioned under the name of the Greek fire, the arms of offence were long 
pikes, nothing varying from the modern implement bearing the fame 
name, together with bows and arrows, The latter —_ the place 
of mufquetry: the archers being ftationed on the u k, while the 
pike was equally engaged in the annoyance of the foe, through the row 
ports of the lower tier, Although the bulk of the ficet is unequivo- 
cally faid to have been compefed of veffels of the above defcription, 

et it is not contended but that there were a few gallies of more en- 
arged dimenfions, whofe crews confifted of three hundred perfons, 
feventy of whom were foldiers, and the remainder mariners. Thefe 
veflels were probably intended Ae practice which has never fince 
been difcontinued) for the admiral gallies, their numbers being fo in- 
confiderable, as to caufe them to be efteemed rather as an excrefcence 
from the fcience, than as an example of its eftablifhed rules. Neceffity 
appeared indeed to have prefcribed to the marine architects of that 
time, the limits to which they were permitted to extend their art, in 
regard to the dimenfions of veffels, Not only the art of navigation, 
confidered as a {cience, but that more common branch of it, the me- 
thod of managing a veffel in cafe of ftorms, or contrary winds, was 
little underftood, the gallies themfelves being calculated only for a 
tranquil fea, Hence it was, that the navigation round the P - 
nefian Cape was far more dreaded by the ancients than that round the 
fouthernmoft point of South America, and the dreadful feas which 
wathed its fhores, was by Europeans two centuries fince. To avoid 
thefe fearful horrors, it is faid to have been cuftomary to draw the im- 
perial fleet acrofs the Ifthmus of ancient Corinth, a point of informa- 
tion that might either fta modern belief, or fink the opinion of an 
ancient fleet to a mere aflemblage of boats, did not a fimilar practice, 
which took place in America, under the conduét of a Britith officer*, 
about twenty-five years fince, reconcile to human underftanding, that 
the undertaking, though difficult, is praéticable, and with veffels con- 
fidered even‘at the prefent day of no contemptible fize. Still, how- 
ever, it muft be obvious, that the natural limits of human exertion 
imperioufly require, that in fuch cafes, the-dimenfions of veffels fhould 
be governed by the extent of thofe limits; yet when it is found, thac 
a veffel, of more than one hundred tons burthen, named the Royal 
Convert, in confequence of its having been captured fome time before, 
was tranfported over land through an American diftri¢t, where it was 
impoffible to execute fuch contrivances as might have been rendered 
fubfervient to the facilitation of the undertaking in a country more 
populous, and where the natural impediments afforded lefs oppofition, 
fome credit may be given to the account, as to the probability of con- 





‘* ® Captain Schanck, who conveyed a confiderable number of vef- 
fels, among which were fome of no infignificant dimenfions, over land 
from Sillery into lake Champlain.” pox d 
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veying a fleet of ancient gallies acrofs an Ifthmus, where every contri- 
vance human ingenuity, and the force of human ftrength, could 
fuggett, or fupport, became united together. 

*¢ The ancient principles of naval war, or what are generally known 
by the name of tactics, appear at this time: to have been revived ; for 
the change, if any, from that very remote zra when the ficets of 
Athens put to fea in the patriotic but almoft defperate attempt of with- 
fianding the power of the Perfians, was very immaterial, The difpo- 
fition for naval encounter was that of a crefcent, with the horns in- 
ward ; the van, or firft divifion, which might more properly be fliled 
the center, endeavouring to aflail and deltroy its adverfaries by the 
impreffion of the beaks; and in this circumitance, did the Greeks, 
and other fubjects to the eaftera empire, materially differ in their ma- 
nagement, and opinion, from their Venetian allies, In the center of 
the deck was erected a machine, or engine, for the purpofe of throw. 
ing large {tones and darts of an extraordinary fize, in annoyance of the 
enemy; a contrivance fomewhat fimilar, in its fituation and effeéts, 
though with lefs dangerous and more contracted powers, to that of the 
mortars in a modern bomb ketch, A ftrong frame of timber was 
erected in the midthip of the galley, bearing almoft a ftri€t analogy to 
the principle of the mortar bed, whick ferved not only to fupport the 
weight of the engines juft mentioned, but alfo, on certain occafions, 
a crane, which raifing, as was the cuftom in the Panic wars, and the 
infancy of Roman confequence as a maritime power, a number of 
armed men, conveyed them inftantly on board the galley of the enemy, 
whenever it was deemed expedient and prudent to attempt its Conquelt 
by boarding. The code of fignals, by which in modern times the 
intention of the admiral is as explicitly nade known through a whole 
flect as though he gave his orders in perfon, was then extremely incor- 
rect; aud though the nautical manoeuvres were very fimple, and few 
in number, yet che method of directing them was confufed, and ex- 
tremely inadequate to the purpofe. Stull, however, the principle was 
the fame with that ufed by the moderns, a felf-evident proof, that the 
want of practice, on the part of the ancients, was the fole caufe of the 
imperfection alluded to, ‘The colour and varied pofition of the flags 
hoilted on board the admiral, or commanding galley, indicated the 
courfe the fleet was to fteer, or in action, the meafures which it was to 
purfuc, during the day ; while the different difpofition, or number of 
lights, on board the fame veffe] in the night, became equally expreflive 
of the commander’s intention. Still, however, the practice was con- 
fined to the general and common manceuvres of bringing to, chacing, 
attacking, retreating, difperfing, or rallying; and whenever finer 
movements were neceilary, the {kill of the officer became ufelefs, owing 
to the want of power in the indication of his intention, 

“+ « Nog were the ancients deftitate of a practice bearing fome analogy 
to the modern mode of conveying intelligence rapidly over land to 
any diitance, provided proper meatures had been previoufly taken for 
that purpole, Beacons or light-houfes being erected in proper pofitions, 
the eftablifhed fignals were repeated from mountain to mountaip, 
through achain of ftations, which are faid to have commanded an €x- 
tent of more than five hundred miles; fo that even the inhabitants of 
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Conftantinople were capable of being informed, within the fhort fpace 
of a few hours, of any motions that might be attempted by theis 
racen enemies in Tatfus. Hiftorians have propofed, as a fpecime 
the naval power which the Grecian, or eaftern empire pofl 
rious account, given with minute precifion, of the armament prepar 
for the reduction of Crete. Ii confitted of one hundred and twelve 
gallies, with feventy- five vefleis of inferior note; but though the 
amount of numbers which compofed the maritime force of ancient 
nations, might be deemed a very infufficient proof of the actual ftrength 
and power which they poffcffed, that of their crews, when it can be 
obtained, may be confidered as much more interefting, and in great 
meafure as corre&t telimony of the fact. The equipment of the ar- 
maiment in queftion had extended through the fea-ports of Afia, Ma- 
cedonia, Greece, and the iflands in the Aigean fea: it conveyed, with- 
out inconvenience, forty-nine thoufand one hundred and twenty-feven 
foldicrs or {ailors, a mosey mixture of Greeks, Ruflians, Mardiates, 
and refugees from various couniries. Independent of the crews, fuch 
an immenfe quantity of ftores and provifions was taken on board, that 
in the Janguage of the hiftorian, the fancy is bewildered by the almoft 
end'efs recapitulation of arms and engines, of clothes and of linen, of 
bread tor the men, and forage for the horfes, with ftores and. utenfils 
of every defcription, better fuited to the eftablifhment of an extenfive 
and flourifhing colony, than ro the conqueft of a petty and infignificant 
ifland, ae 

«* The fum required for the payment of the troops and mariners, 
prove either that the value of money was confiderably inferior to what 
it was lirtle more than a century fince, or that the pay of’a feaman, as 
well as foldier, had by fome very ftrange revolution, dwindled, a cen- 
tury or two later, almoft into nothing. It amounted, according to the 
calculation of thofe who are beft intormed, to no lefs a fum than one 
hundred and thirty-two thoufand pounds tterling per month, and 
nearly fix times exceeded what the maintenance of fuch an armasnent, 
fent forth from Britain in the reign of Edward the ‘Third, would have 
amounted to.” Vol.i. p. 255. ‘ 






The author now expatiates at fome length on the naval an- 
nals of the Venetians and .Genoele, from which he proceeds 
to thofe of the Portuguefe and the Spaniards, not omitting a 
fubje& fo glorious to Englifhmen, as the tale of the famous 
Armada. At p. 25 of the fecond volume, we are introduced 
more particularly to the Britifh navy, and its ftate at the com- 
mencement of the reign of Henry VII. with its condition at 
the time of the death of Henry VIIL. The author here keeps 
clofely to his fubjeét, and elucidates it very fatisfattorily.. We 
next are prefented with the condition of the Britifh navy in the 
reigns of King Edward VI, Mary, and Elizabeth, with a lift of 
the royal navy as it was found at Elizabeth's death, trom Sir 
W. Monfon. After a digreflion on the management of the 
marine in foreign ftates at this period, and an account of the Bri- 
tith royal navy in the reigns of Henry VIII. Edward, Mary, and 
Elizabeth, 
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Elizabeth, in which many moft interefting and important par- 
ticulars are communicated from the Harleian and Cotton ma- 
nufcripts, we have an account of the Venetian, Genoefe, 
French, Spanifh, Dutch marines, to the middle of the feven- 
teenth century. We are next, p. 183, prefented with a flate 
of the Britifh navy inthe reign of JamesI. As we approach to 
our own times, the author's exertions to fatisfy his readers are 
more ardent and more fuccefsful; and we may fafely promife 
thofe whofe intereft and curiofity are excited by the fubjeét, 
much folid information, as well as agreeable amufement. In 


this portion of the work the following curious paper is intro- 
duced, 


« The following is the Conclufion of a very fcarce little Piece, in- 
feribed to Charles I. by Thomas Heywood, and entitled, ** 4 
true Defeription of bis Majefty’s royal Ship, built this Year, 1637, at 
Woolwich, in Kent, to the great Glory of the Englifh Nation, and not 
te be paralleled in the whole Chriftian World” ; to which is pre- 
fixed a Portrait of the Ship. The firft forty pages confift of ufe- 
lefs obfervations on the Navigation of the ear Ag ,and abound 
with thofe quaint flourifhes which were common at the time it 
was written.—For the tedioufnefs, and other faults of this excraét, 
the exatinefs of the defcription will be a fufficient apology. 


** Upon the beak head fitteth royall king Edgar on horfeback, 
trampling upon feven kings ; now what hee was, and who they were, I 
fhall briefly relate unto you, rendring withall a full fatisfatory reafon 
to any unpartiall reader why they are there, and in that manner placed. 

** Upon the ftemine head there is a Cupid, or a child refembling 
him, beftriding and bridling a lyon, which importeth, that fufference 
may curb inf , and innocence reftraine violence, which alludeth 
to the.great mercy of the king, whofe type is a proper embleme of 
that great Majefly, whofe mercy is above all his workes. On the bulk 
head right forward ftand fix feverall ftatues in fundry poftures, their 
figures reprefenting Confiliam, that is, Counfell ; Cura, that is, Care; 
Conainen, that is, Induftry ; and unanimous endeavours in one com- 

rtement; Counfell holding in her hand a clofed or folde:! {crole, 

are a fea compaffe, Conamen, or Induftry, a lint ftock fired. Upon 
the other, to correfpond with the former, Vis, which implyeth Force, 
or Strength, handing afword; Virtus, or Virtue, a {phearicall globe ; 
and Vittoria, or Victory, a wreath of lawrell, ‘The moral is, that in 
all high enterprizes there ought to be firft, Counfell to undertake, then 
Care to manage, and Induftry to performe; and in the next place, 
where there is ability and ftrength to oppofe, and vertue to dirett, 
Victory confequently is alwayes at hand ready to crown the under- 
taking, Upon the hances of the watte are foure figures, with their 
feverall properties: Jupiter riding upon his eagle, with bis trifulk, 
from which hee darteth thunder, in his hand ; Mars, with his {word 
and target, a foxe being his embleme; Neptune, with his fea-horle, 
dolphin, and trident ; and laftly, Holus upon a camelion, a beatt that 
liveth onely by the ayre, with the foure windes his minifters or Ta. 
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the Eaft called Euras, Subfolanus, and Apeliotes; the North winde, 
mtrio, or or Boreas; the Weft, yrus, Favonius, Lybs, 
and Africus; the South, Aufter, or Nous. 1 come now to the fterne, 
where you may perceive upon the upright of the upper counter flandeth 
Viétory, in the middle of a fronti{piece, with this general motio, 
Validis incumbite remis. t is fo plaine, that I fhall not need to give it 
any Englith interpretation. Her wings are equally difplay'd : on one 
arme fhe weareth a crowne, on the other a laurell, ‘which imply Riches 
and Honour: in her two hands fhe holdeth two mottos, her right hand, 
which pointeth to Jafon, beares this infcription, Neva; which word 
howfoever by fome, and thofe not the leaft opinionated of themfelves, 
miftaken, was abfolutely extermin’d and excommunicated from a gram- 
matical conftruction, nay jurifdiétion, for they would not allow it to he 
verbe or adverbe, fubftantive nor adjective ; and for this, I have nor 
onely behind my back bin challenged, but even viva-voce taxed as onc 
that had writ at randum, and that which I underitood not, But to 
ive the world a plenary fatisfaftion, and that it was rather their cri- 
ticifme than my ignorance, l entreate the reader but to examine Rider’s 
laft edition of his Dictionary, correcid and greatly augmented by 
Mr. Francis Holyoke, and he fhall there read xevo, nava: ; and there- 
fore confequently xava in the impera:ive mood fignifies a command to 
imploy all one’s power to att, to ayde, to helpe, to indeavour with all 
diligence and induftry, and therefore not unproperly may Victory 
point to Jafon, being figured with his oare in his hand, as being the 
rime Argonaut, and fay, neva, or more plainely, operam nava; for 
in thofe emblematicall mottoes there is allways a part underitood, Shee 
pointeth to Hercules on the finifter fide, with his club in his hand, 
with this motto, Clava, as if fhe would fay, O Hercules, be thou as 
valiant with thy club upon the land as Jafon is induftrious with his 
oare upon the water. Hercules againe pointing to Holus, the god of 
windes, faith, F/ato, who anfwereth him againe, //e. Jafon pointing 
to Neptune, the god of the feas, riding upen a fea-horfe, faith, Faveto, 
to whom Neptune anfwereth, No. Thefe words lo and No were alfo 
much excepted at, as if there had been no fuch Latine words, till fome 
better examining their grammar rules, found out Flos flas, flavi, pro- 
per to AZolus, and No, nas, zavi, to Neptune, &c. 
‘** In the lower counter of the fterne, on either fide of the helme, is 
this infcription :— : 


Qui mare, qui fluétus, ventos, navefque gubernat, 
Sofpitet hanc arcam Carole magne tuam. 


Thus englitht : : 


He who feas, windes, and navies doth protect 
Great Charles, thy great fhip in her courfe dirett! 


‘* There are other things in this veffel worthye remarke, at leaft, if 
not admiration: namely, that one tree of oake made foure of the 
ptincipall beames of this great thip, which was forty-foure foote of 
{trong and ferviceable eieaber in length, three foote diameter at the 
top, and ten foote diameter at the ftubbe, or bottome. Another as 
worthy of efpeciall obfervation is, that one peece of timber, _ 
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made the kelfon, was fo great and weighty, that twenty-cight oxer 
and four horfes with much difficulty drew it from the place ,where ig 
grew, and from whence it was cut, downe vntg the water fide, 

© There is one thing above all thefe for the world to. take efpe- 
ciall notice of, that thee is beftdes tunnage juft fo many tuns in bur 
den as their have beene yeares fince our ,biefled Saviour’s inearna- 
tion, namely, 1637, and not one under or over, A moft happy omen, 
which though it was not the firlt projected or intended, is now by true 
computation found fo to happen. Ir would bee too tedious, to infit 
upon every ornament beldnging to this tneomparable veffel, yet. thus 
much concerning her outward appearance, She hath two galleries of 
a fide, and all parts of the fhip are carved alfo with trophies of artil- 
lery, and types of honour, as well belonging to land as fea, with {\m- 
boles, emblemes, and impreiles appertaioing to the art of navigation ; 
as alfo, their two facred Majeilies badges of honour, armes, efchat- 
cheons, &c. with fevera!l ange!s, holding their letters in compartements: 
all which workes are gilded quit over, and no other colour but guld 
and blacke to bee feene about her; and thus much, in a fuceingt way, 
J have delivered unto you concerning her inward and ouiward decore- 
ments. I come now to cefcribe her in ber exact dimenfion. 

“ Her length by the keele is 128 foote, or thereabout, within fome 
fewinches, Her mayne breadth or widenefle from fide to fide 48 foore. 
Her utmoft length from the lore-end of the flerne, a prora ad puppim, 
232 tootes She is in height, from the bottome of her keele to the sop 
of her lanthorne, 76 foote. She beareth five Ianthornés, the biggelt of 
which will hold ten perfons to ftand upright, and without fhouldring 
or preffing one the other, 

** She hath three fluth deckes and a forccaflle, an halfe decke,a 
quarter decke, and a round hovfe. Her lower uy re hath thirty ports, 
which are to be furnifhed with demt-caanon and whole cannon through- 
out, being able to beare them. Her middle tyre hath alfo thirty ports 
for demi-culveria, and whole culverin. Her third tyre hath twentie- 
fixe ports for other ordnance, Her forecaitle hah twelve ports, and 
her halfe decke hath fourteene ports, She harh chirteene or fourereene 

orts more within board for murdering peeces, befides a great many 
a s out of the cabins for mufker-fhot. She carricth moreover 
ten pieces of chale ordnance tn her right forward, and ten right af, 
that is, according to land fervice, in the front and the reare, She car- 
rieth eleaven anchors, one of them weighing foure thoufand foure hun- 
dred, &c, and according to thefe are her cables, maftes, fayles, cordage, 
which, confidered together, feeing his Majeity is at this infinite charge, 
both for the honour of this nation, and the fecuricy of his kingdome, it 
fhould bee a great fpur and ercouragement to all his faithful and loving 
fubjects to be hberall and willing contributaries towards the fhip money. 

«© I come now to give you a particolar denomination of the prime 
workemen imployed in this inimitable fabricke : as firit, captayne Phi- 
neas Pett, overfeer of the worke, and one of the principal officers of his 
Majeities navy, whofe anceftors, as father, grandfather, and great grand- 
father, for the {pace of two hundred yeares and upwards, have continued 
in the fame name officers aod archiicctures in the royall wavy, of whofe 
know ledge, experignee, aud judgement, L cannot render a merited cha- 
rater. « The 
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- & The maitter builder is young Mr. Peter Pett, the moft ingenious 
fonne of fo much improved a father, who, before he was full hve and 
twenty yeares of age, made the model, and fince, hath perfected the 
worke, which hath won not only. tbe approbation but admiration of 
all men; of whom I may truely fay, as Horace did of Argus, that fa- 
mous fhip-mafter, who built the great Argo, in which the Grecian 

rincefle rowed through the Heli¢fpont, to fetch the golden fleece 
Pom Colchos : 


—— Ad charum tritonia devolat Argum 
Moliri hanc puppum iabet, ————- 


That is, Pallas herfelfe flew into his bofome, and not only injoyn’d 
him to the undertaking, but infpired him in the managing of fo ex. 
quifite and abfolute an architeciure. 

«« Let me not here forget a prime officer, mafter Francis Skelton, 
clerke of the checke, whofe induttry and care in looking to the work- 
men imploy’d in this ftru¢tore, hath beene a great furtherance to expe. 
dite the bufineffe, 

«* The mafter carvers are John and Mathias Chriftmas, the fonnes 
of that excellent workeman matter Gerard Chriftmas, fome two yeeres 
fince deceafed, who, as they’ fucceed him in his place, fo they have 
ftriv’d to exceed him in his art, the worke better commending them | 
than my pen is any way able; and. 1 make no que(tion, but all true 
artifts can, by the view of the worke, give a prefent nomination of 
the workemen. 

«© The matter painters, mafter joyner, mafter calker, mafter fmith, 
&c. all of them in their feverall faculties being knowne to bee the 
prime workemen of the kingdome, were {ele¢tedly imploy’d in this 
fervice,” Vol. ii. p, 281. 


The author next digrefles to the marine of foreign powers 
at this period, which he difcufles with much precifion, but 
at a confiderable length. The Dutch navy im particular oc- 
cupies, as might well be expetted, a large portion of his at- 
tention. The Ruffian marine alfo, at the middle of the feven- 
teenth century, is well and ably defcribed. At p. 376, we 
come again to the Britifh marine, the condition of which, after 
the death of Charles I, the bravery of Blake and of. Penn, 
the difcomfiture of the Spaniards, are reprefented in a maf- 
terly manner; and it’ is ably demonttrated, that the force of 
the Britifh navy at this junéture was materially conducive to 
the Reftoration of Charles LI. 

From this great epoch we are led, by a’ narrative in which 
hiftorical fats are blended with the defcription of the progrefs 
of the Britifh marine, to the times of King William; and the 
forms and principles of marine architeéture, as adopted by the 
different European powers at the end of the féventeenth cen- 
tury, are detailed with great pains, and at fome length. ‘Thefe 
particulars bring us to + end of the fecond volume, 
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The third volume commences with an account of the differ. 
ent navies of Europe, to the death of Queen Anne; and the 
improvements made in marine architeéture, by the different 
powers, at the a of the eighteenth century; with a 
moft circumfantial defcription of the force and condition of 
the Britith navy at this period. Perhaps it may be here ob- 
ferved, that the hiftory of the prowefs and high deeds of our 
fleets is apt, from an emotion highly honourable, to lead the 
author from the contemplation of his more immediate obje& ; 
and here too, as before, it muft be regretted, that the quota. 
tions are fo frequent and fo prolix. A report from the Lords, 
in 1704-5, to the Queen, occupies no lefs than twenty-fix 
pages of {mal] print. Indeed the whole of this part muft be 
confidered rather as an hiftorical narrative than a Hiftory of 
Marine Architeélure. The fifth chapter of this volume is 
more to the purpofe, at leaft at its conclufion. The author 
proceeds to bring us regularly down to the prefent period, de- 
fcribing the progreflive improvements and force of our na 
from the year 1744, with the relative conditions of all the other 
European fleets. We fhall infert one more extraét, to fhow 
that the author has carefully and ably examined his fubjeét, as 
exhibited to him in other countries befides his own. 


** Long fallen from that height which the had for {fo long a fpace 
of time held in the maritime world, whether confidered as a warlike 
or as a commercial ftate, Venice, con:racted within herfelf, appeared 
content with that fhare in mercantile purfuits, of which the acquiel- 
cence and liberality of ftates more powerful than herfelf permitied her 
the enjoyment. The fhare which was allowed her feemed perfeétl 
fufficient to the maintenance of that fplendour, that luxury, and tho 
diilipated habits of life, which the Venetians had gradually entered 
into from the time when the dazzling brightoefs of the warlike cha- 
ra¢ier which they once poffefled began to tarnifh and lofe its luftre. 
Their condu@ feemed fimilar to that of a ruined man, who withes to 
drown the memory of the ftate ef affluence from whence he has fallen 
jn a continued round of riot and debauchery. Their infignificance 
fecured them from the envy of other countries, and their agreeable 
manners produced a conftant influx of wealthy foreigners to their 
city, who, pleafed for a time with the vatiety of pleafures which fur- 
rounded them, were happy in contributing towards the future main- 
tenance of thofe gaieties from whence they had themfelves derived fo 
much amufement and fatisfaction, What remained of their ftate 
marine appeared analogous to the temper of the people; the form of 
their thips was light, airy, and apparently ill calculated to brave the 
horrors of a tempett, or of thofe tremendous feas which frequently 0¢+ 
cur even in the Adriatic and the Mediterranean. ‘Their decorations 
were equally charaéteriftic, as it were, of the public mind, gay and 
gaudy ; their fhips of war, and fome even of their merchant 
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appeared better fitted for the yachts of princes than. for the purpofes 


of naval conteft. 
** The Genoefe, and fome others among the Mediterranear. of 
Italian ftates, had never thown «hemfelves ambitious of poffefling a 
navy, fince the ufe of galleys as the fole veffels of combat had become 
exploded. ‘Their public navies confifted of a few veffels under this 
defcription, incapable of rendering any further fervice to their coun- 
try, than by occafionally checking the boldnefs of the inferior corfairs 
belonging to the Barbary ftates, who were in the habit of maintain. 
ing frequent warfare with them, ‘Their commerce was almoft equally. 
infignificant ; fo that the impotence of their protectors became lefs 
felt, becanfe the duty that was required of them was confequently fo. 
inconfiderable, An exception muft, however, be made in refpect co 
the kingdom of Naples. Exclufive of rather a formidable fleet of 
galleys, the Neapolitans poffeffled a {quadron, net fufficiently confe- 
quential indeed to ftrike terror into, or create any apprehention in the 
minds of the higher maritime powers, but fully fuflicient to their ne- 
ceflities, and to the protection of their own ttate againtt thofe enemies 
whofe anger they had caufe to dread. ‘The knights of Malta, who 
derived from their profeflion the peculiar privilege of ditturbing the 
peace of all the adjacent countries which were inhabited by Mahome- 
tans, maintained in a conftant ftate of equipment a fleet of galleys, 
with an inconfiderable number of thips of war and frigates; but the 
decline of that intolerant {pirit of hereditary warfare, which had been 
carried on with the u animofity on both fides during a number 
of centuries, has tended very materially to diminith the force and 
confequence of their navy. battle of Lepanto appeared to have 
given the death ftroke to this fpecies of folly or infanity ; and, except 
the unavoidable difputes with the Barbary ftates, whofe trade and fole 
maritime occupation was, and in fome meafure ftill continues to be, 
piracy, the wars between the Chriftians and Turks became at leaft as 
unfrequent as were among the Chrittians themfelves. The naval 
ftrength of the metans was at laft on a par with chat of their na- 
tural opponents; and were it not indeed that the ftates of Barbary 
ftood in fome meafure overawed by the higher maritime powers, the 
trade of the Italians would run no {mall rifk of being continually ana 
dered, and reduced almoft to a ftate of annihilation, Along the fhores 
of Africa, the ufe of galleys appears to have confiderably declined ; 
and that of feluccas, or xebecs, has been fubtticuted in their room. 
Thefe veffels, particularly the latter, have it ia their power, from the 
form of their hull as well as fails, not only to {pread more canvas, and 
confequently ufe more fpeed, either in flight or purfuit, but may alfo 
be armed to fuch an extent, as to render them no contemptible oppo- 
nents to a frigate, even of the higheft clafs. They are, therefore, cer- 
tainly better adapted to the purpofes of indifcriminate hoftility than 
galleys, which, it maft be evident, are of inferior. power ; and their fu- 
0 may well account for their general ufe among a 10 
whofe habits they appear particularly ferviceable, ‘I'o the veflels 
jut meationed may be added a few thips of war, the force of which 
fufficiently proves there is no dereliétion from thofe political princi- 
ples which have been the favourite and leading maxims of thefe —_ 
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mot probably from their very foundation. War, commenced on the 
Ordinary grounds of public difpute, unconnected with, and unaccoms 
panied by, plunder, being confidered by them as a meafure totally in- 
admiflible into the code by which the conduct of their government is 
regulated, the poffeffion of any fhipping fuperior in force to the com- 
mercial veflels againit which their attacks are deftined, or that of the 
finall fhips of war which may occafionally ‘attend them for their pro. 
tection, would be an ufele{s a&t of profufion. In refpect to commerce, 
and the veficls employed in that occupation throughout the whole 
ftates of Barbary, to which may be added the empire of Morocco it. 
felf, the extent of the one, aad the number of the other, are fo trivial, 
that they may almof be compared te a-fpeck, fearcely difcernible by 
the naked eye, when taken in comparifon with the: marine of Europe 
alone: the few veffcls, however, which they poffeffed at the period now 
fpoken of, were chiefly teluceas, and the principal part of their met. 
cantile concerns confined merely tothe port of Gibraltar. 

*¢ The dignity of the Ottoman empire not fuffering it'to defcend into 
thofe ats ot depredation, without the exiftence ofa public quarrel, 
which their tributaries and dependants’ had forced themfelves to be. 
lieve were by no means Contrary to what ‘ate called the lawsof nations, 
the ‘Turkifh navy has conftantly borne’ a fat more refpeRable appear: 
ance, It has conflantly carried with it ‘every femblance of a regular 
eftablifhment, intimately conne¢ied wich, and intended, as is the prac. 
tice of the moft powerlul maritime ftates, firft, for the protection of 
the country itfelf; and fecondly, for the annoyance ‘of »all foes who 
fhould be hardy enough to moleft it. Not ‘entirely . emancipated 
from the prejudices and cuftoms of times long fince paft, no inconfi- 
derable portion of the Turkifh marine confitts: of galleys, many of 
which are, however, of confiderable dimenfions,: ‘and «mount very 
heavy guas. Independent of thefe, the Grand Signior poffefied, in 
the middle of the eighteenth century, a naval force not materially ine 
ferior to that which the northern powers of Europe refpeRively conf- 
dered as fufficient to their protection and their wants.” Inform, in 
force, and im decorations, the ‘Torks, ;withndo amconfiderable affi- 
Guity, followed the example of their onee implacable foes, ‘the Vene- 
tians. Their fhips of war rarely execeded eighty guns, which, ace 
cording to the pragtice of their enéniies and tators,-were almott inva- 
riably brafs. All the gaudy fplendour of gilding, of painting, and 
carved-work, became intermingled with the powers ‘and ‘implements 
of warfare; fo that it might, at firft fight, admit'of fonie difpute, 
whether the floatiny fabric was tot intenced merely forthe purpofes 
of ftate, inttead of the commiffion of thofe a€ts of hoftility, or the 
fuftainment of that fpecies of conflit, whicty threatened the demolition 
of all its grandeur. Upon the whole, however, the ‘Turkifh marine 
was by no means infignificant, or intended merely for the purpofes of 
fhow and parade. Artifts from foreign countries, allured by the ge 
neral inducements of promifed profits and vifionary honours, fub- 
mitted to transfer all thofe principles of the feience which they pof- 
{effed to Conftantinople, and under equally feicnific management, 
the Ottoman fquadron might have proved capable of making no con- 
temptible defence againit that of any country in the world, “The 3 
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ates, or veflels of force too ‘inferior to take their {lations in the line 
ot battle, according:to thé anratigenients of European tactics, were 
fil {uperior in quatityto their larger fhips; many of them being ex- 
ceeding good failers, ‘atid’ Of’ large dimeniions, as well as-formidable 
force, allowing for the clafs’ in which they flood. ‘Their of 
war, and veflels of Mill ‘inferior note, which are the conitant and ne- 
ceflury attendants on fleets, were either xebecs, ‘galleys, feluccas, or 
even faicques;. for though, in’ fome eee inttances, the Tarks 
may condefcead to imitate the example of foreign countries, yet they 
rigidly adhered to that of their anceitors in others.- It were, perhaps, 
as extravagant to expeét that the Indian fhould abandon: his canoe, 
and conftruct a thip according to the European method, as that the 
Turks fhould relingaifh the ule of latteen fails, or the peculiar forms 
adopted by them in the conftruction of thofe {maller fhips of war and 
veflels intended for commercial purpofes, which cuftom, convenience, 
and the expertenve of their peculiar utility in the feas and climate of 
which they may be confidcred natives, have caufed them to be efleemed 
as the mott perfect in that clals of any built throughout the knowa 
world, In refpe& to commerce, that of the Turks with foreign 
countries, catried on in thipping belonging to themfelves, is extremely 
limited, and the fight of the Ottoman flag flying in a Chriftian pore 
might be confidered nearly as pan sr an objeét as. the ftandard of 
Japan or China would be ‘in the fame firuation, ‘The terror of the 
plagce naturally deters the inhabitants of all countries, not fatalitts, 
from encouraging fuch an intercourfe, while the natural temper and 
inc'ination of the Turks appear by no means difpofed to ufe the 
{malleft endeavour towards gaining that reception which they theim- 
felves are as carelefs about as their neighbours are averfe to. The 
mercantile concerns of ‘Turkey are, however, among the moft confi- 
derable in the world: it is only*owing to the peculiar manner in 
which they are conduéted that they have fuch trivial effe@t on the 
marine of the country, and that fo {mall a portion of veilels fhould 
fuffice to fupport it in the extent to which it was carried, particularly 
about the middle of the eighteenth century, The apparent myftery 
may, however, be eafily developed, and explained in a vety few words. 
A very confiderahle part of the Turkith commerce is carried on, as 
it was in the days of Mahomet, through the medium of caravans, to 
which, in fabfequent ages, has been added the aid of inland naviga- 
tion. The Cafpian and the Eaxine feas, together with the numerous 
and confequential rivers which interfect the country, bave rendered 
the intercourfe between the remotett parts of India and Ruffia by no 
means difficult, though perhaps fomewhat tedious, even without the 
intervention and afliftance of what may be properly called the fcience 
of navigation, By the means. juit pointed out, the different commo- 
dities, as well thofe which were the immediate production of Turkey 
irfelf as thofe which were transferred thither from other couatries, 
were with apparent ea‘e conveyed to any port which necefliry, or the 
with of the merchant, might require. In cafes where this meafore 
became inconvenient without the affiftance of fhipping, the flotilla 
of the country, which fully fupplied by its nambers the want of ex- 
tenlive individual burthen, inimediately affutded its aid ; and the vef- 
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fels of France, of Spain, of Britain, and other nations, repairing to the 
mart agreed on, the Turkifh merchant, in his own perfon, derived 
every advantage that could refule from commerce. He rofe indeed 
far fouclen co the foreigner with whom he traded, inafmuch as he 
fat down perfeétly at eafe, with refpe€t to thofe dangers which are na. 
turally attendant on a fea voyage, and was exempt from all lofs on the 
inftant his commodities were delivered to the purchafer from his own 
ftore ; inltead of being under the neceffity, as is the general cuftom 
with other people, of conveying them at their own rifk to the place 
of their dettination. ‘This arrangement was neverthelefs extremely 
injurious to what may be confidered the naval confequence of the 
country itfelf; but that is a circumftance which the political direc. 
tors of the government have had the wifdom to difcover cannot be re. 
medied ; and have therefore — fufficient prudence hot to make 
the vain attempt, confcious that thofe countries of Europes whofe na. 
vies have acquired them the appellation of maritime powers, would 
not fuffer the moft diftant attempt to be made, that might appear 
likely to ereét a force which might come in competition with their 
own, The equipment of a Turkith fleet has always therefore ap- 
peared as a conftrained aét of neceflity, impofed on the government of 
the country, and a violence done to the wifhes of the people, who 
confidered the defence of their fovereign and themfelves could not be 
confided to better hands than the ardour of their janiffaries and their 
fpahis.”” Vol. iii, p. 19! 

It muft have appeared, as we have carefully proceeded 
through this valuable work, that our general opinion of its 
plan and execution is highly favourable to the author. But 
we now fay more. We do not know where the reader, who 
is curious about the annals of sour navy, can find fo fatisfac- 
tory an account of its progrefs from feeblenefs to ftrength, of 
the noble and gallant deeds of our countrymen on an element 
peculiarly their own, narrated in a ftyle, vigorous without tur- 
gidity, and perfpicuous without meannefs. At the fame time, 
we have certainly no publication in the Englifh language 
where the profeffed fubje€t of Marine Architeéture is fo fyf- 
tematically difcufled. We cannot therefore imagine, that any 
perfon engaged in nautical ftudies or purfuits can be fatisfied 
without the poffeffion of Mr. Charnock’s volumes. It ought 
in juftice to be added, that the embellifhments are very nu- 
merous, and fufficiently well executed, Perhaps it is hardly 
worth mentioning, that errors have crept into fome of the en- 

ravings; and, in the {cientific.part, at the conclufion of the 
third volume, on the velocity of floating bodies, Parallelo- 
pipeds is {pelt Panollelopiped, Our with is, that the author 
may be encouraged to publifh an abridgment of this work, 
for more general ufe, which we think could hardly fail to 
anfwer his purpofe, and which might be eafily effeéted, by 
the mere omiffion of quotations and official documents, which 
occupy too large a portion of the whole. 
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Ant. Il. An Account of Travels into the Interior of South- 
ern Africa, In whichis confidered, the Importance of the 
Cape of Good Hope to the different European Powers, as a 
naval and military Station, as a Point B Security to our 
Indian Trade and Settlements during a War, and as a ter- 
ritorial Acquifttion and commercial Emporium in Time of 
Peace; with a flatiftical Sketch of the whole Colony, com- 
piled from authentic Documents. By John Barrow, Efq. 
late Secretary to the Earl of Macartney, Auditor-General of 
Public Accounts at the Cape of Good Hope, and Secretary to 
Lieutenant-General Francis Dundas during his Government 
there. Volume the Second, illuftrated with feveral En- 
gravings. 4to. 452 pp. al. 15s. Cadell and Davies. 
1804. 


[' requires no great degree of fagacity to predift, that thefe 
volumes will ever be ftandard books of reference on the 
fubje&t which they difcufs. Various as the defcriptions of 
the Cape of Good Hope are, and valuable as many of them 
may be, none are fo comprehenfive as this of Mr. Barrow, 
nor any produced under circumflances of fuch fuperior ad- 
vantage. Some have vifited the interior of this part of South. . 
ern Africa, confined in their objeét to the -invefligation of na- 
tural hiftory, fome from commercial views, and many for 
purpofes of general remark; while Mr. Barrow, under the 
protection, and with the authority of Government, pofleffed 
alfo of curiofity and talents, which prompted, and which ena- 
bled him to examine and afcertain the various objeéts which 
prefented themfelves, has elucidated what before was obfcure, 
and defined what was hitherto uncertain. His map was the 
refult of aftual furvey, his remarks made from perfonal exa- 
mination, his ftatiftical account has an accuracy and precifion 
which no local fituation could have communicated; fo that 
we can have no fcruple in pronouncing, that he need not 
apprehend any competition. , 

The popularity of his firft volume naturally induced bim to 
reconfider its fubjeét, and obvioully prompted him to make his 
work as complete as poffible. This he has now done; and it 
remains for us to inform the reader what he has in this addi- 
tional volume to expeét. The author begins with remarking 
the extreme affiduity of the French in their foreign purfuits, 
exemplified by the feveral miffions of Anquetil da Perrog, 
of Mefirs, Olivier and Bruguiere in the Turkifh and Perfian 
empires, of Volney and Sonini to Egypt, of Sebaffiani, and 
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finally of their commercial azents in this country, who were 
properly expelled. He expatiates alfo, with great force, on 
that unconquerable attachment to France which unalterably 
diftinguifhes every native of that country, which perfeention 
does not diminilh, nor banifhment efface. This we ourfelves 
have often commented upon, and particularly fo 1n the cafe of 
the Duke de Liancour:, who ingenuoufly acknowledges that, 
notwithflanding all the benefits he had experienced from Eng. 
land, from the bottom of his heart he loved France, and hated us. 
He gives a fuitable caution to guard againft this fpirit.. He pto- 
ceeds to enumerate the various authors who have writen on the 
Cape, points out the errors of tbe different charts, makes many 
fenfible obfervations on the country, fuggells various improve. 
ments, and concludes a long chapter by inumating the help- 
lefs condition of the Chinele at Batavia, and that their removal 
to the Cape would be a valuable acquifition to the colony, 
The fecond chapter details the particulars of a military ex- 
pedition to the Kaffer Frontier, occafioned by the mifchievous 
and fa€iious behaviour of the Boors, on the departure of Lord 
Macartney for England. This 1s a very interefting and en. 
tertaining chapter, comprehending a much fuller account of 
the Boors, their manners, purfaits, peculiarities, and general 
condition, than can elfewhere be found. From this part, we 
fhall take our firlt extraét; in which a curious anecdote is 
communicated concerning the notorious Talleyrand. 


“© Having delivered over the remaining Hottentots, on the retorn 
of the General, and finding I could be of no further ufe, I fer ont for 
the Cape, where after a journey of fixteen days, pertormed with two 
horfes, IL arrived on the sth of June. 

** Little occurred on the homeward journey that was worthy of ob- 
fervation, unlefs it was the vifible change that had taken place in the 
behaviour of the people of Zwellendam. While the boors of Graaf 
Reynet were {till in arms, the inhabitants of this neighbouring diftri@ 
appeared to be wavering, but on hearing of their complete reduction, 
they now pretended to condemn their conduct. Whatever the real fenti- 
ments of the colonitts might be with regard to the Britith government, 
this wasnot their laft attempt to effect their avaricious defigns on the cat- 
tle of the Kaffers, by commencing hoftilities againt the magiftrates and 
the fmall force left in Graaf Reynet for their protection. But thefe 
difturbances were merely local, and bad plunder only for their object. 
All the other diftriéts remained quiet ; and long before the intelligence 
of a general peace had reached this country, the people were fo much 
reconciled to the Britith government, as neither to expect nor with for 
a return of their own, 

*« In fa&t there is no natural tie between the Cape and the United 
Provinces. The greater part of the colonitts, being the defcendants of 
foldiers in German regiments, compofed of Pruffians, Hanoverians, 
Flemings, and Poles, and of Fecath refogesn who took fhelier oe 
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after the revocation of the edict of Nantz, have neither knowledge of, * 
nor family connections in, the ftates of the Batavian republic; nor 
have they any diftin& idea of Vade: land. a word, however, that is con- 
itantly in their mouths, All they know is, that the Cape belonged to 
acompany of merchants; that this company was their fovereign ; and 
that they ufed to fee a flag with three broad horizontal ftripes, red, 
white, and blue, flying upon the caftle, inftead of the Spinnekop, or _— 
legs, as they called the Britith enfign. A few years more would there- 
fore, in all probability, have rendered them, or the greateft part of 
them, very indifferent as to the government undet which they were to 
remain. 

** Some little rejoicing might, however, naturally be fuppofed to 
take place on feeing once again the fame flag hoifted on the caftle walls, 
which they bad always been accuftomed to Jook at; and they would 
have fhewn themfelves a very worthlefs and defpicable people not to 
have teftified their feelings of joy on fach an occafion. Thefe rejoicings, 
however, were neither general nor tumultuous, nor of long duration ; 
they were chiefly confined within the caftle walls. The recolleftion of 
the miferable condition of the colony at the capture, and the general 
profperity that had rapidly fucceeded it, feemed forcibly to have ope- 
rated at this moment. From a ftate of poverty, and almoft general 
bankruptcy, they were now grown individually rich, Inftead of near 
half a million fterling, that for the lait feven years had annually been 
expended in the colony by the army, the navy, and Englith fettlers, 
they now began to confider that half of this fum might annually be 
taken out of their pockets for the maintenance of their future garrifon. 
Little care, indeed, was taken to conceal that fuch was the defign of 
re Batavian government under the prefent exhaufted ftate of its 

nances. 

‘© They faw likewife that the fettlement, though nominally reftored 
to the Batavian republic, was a€tually to become a colony of #rance. 
Of this they had many convincing proofs. The commandant of the 
troops was a Frenchman of Swifs extraction, and half of the officers 
were French, A native of the Cape, who had held an employ of con- 
fiderable importance under the old government, happening to be in 
Holland at the time when the definitive treaty of peace was figned, 
made application to the State Direétory for a very high fituation at the 
Cape, which, however, they thought proper to refufe, He weat to 
Paris; obtained an audience of Buonaperte, or his minifter, in confe- 
queace of which an order was fent to the State Government to revife their 
motives of refufal. 

© Another inftance of French influence prevailing at the Cape was 
too ftriking to be overlooked. A Swifs gentleman, who had filled a 
high and honourable ftation in the fervice of the Englith Eaft India 
Company in Bengal, but for fome reafon or other iat Vere dilmiffed, 
pated through the Cape on his return to England, and became ena- 
moured of its attraftions, His wife, in his abfence, being handfome 
and much younger than himfelf, engaged the attention of Mr. Tal- 
leyrand, and lived with him as his miftrefs, until the French govern- - 
ment had found it convenient to pafs a refolution shat there was a God, 
and therefore that there ought to be ao when the former _ 
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of Auton found no difficulty in obtaining a difpenfation from the 
Pope to marry her. “Whe bufband, on his return to Europe, proceeded 
to Paris, whete Mr. } alivyrand, to prevent his becoming troubiefome, 
recominended him to accept of a high appoincment at the Cape of 
Good Hope, where, I underftand he arrived within a month after the 
evacuation, not as plain Mr. G——-, late of the Enghth Kaft India 

\ Compuny’s fervive, but as Moaf-ur Le G » Confeiller privé et intinze 
de la Republique Batave auprés du Governeur et Confeil au Cap de Bonne 
Eyp CYVaANCE 

«* Te alfo appeared, from the conduct of the three commiffioners 
that were fent out to arrange cettain points with the Britihh govern. 
mem, that French iotereft was likely to predominate at the Cape, 
‘Thefe gentlemen, though calling themfelves Dutch, made a hard ttrug- 
gle, though without fuccefs, that the minutes of their joint tranfac- 
tions, and correfpondence with the commiffioners that were appointed 
oa the part of the Britith government, fhould be kept in the French 
language. In fhort, every ftep that was taken by the new government, 
clearly evinced that, although the Batavian flag might be fuffered to 
fly, French influence was likely to prevail. Long, indeed, before the 
peace, it was become pretty evident that Hollaod was not in a condi- 
tion to make any fuccefsful ftruggle in detence of her integrity or ex. 
iftence, and that an incorporation with Belgium, and becoming a de- 
partment of France, would, in all probability, be the final Exbanafia 
of their High Mightiveffes, the United Provinces, 

** Thefe and other confiderations produced a gloominefs and me- 
lancholy on the minds of the greater part of the colonifts that bor- 
dered on defpondency. When the day of evacuation arrived, the caf- 
tle and the road to the wharf were lined with fpectators; not drawa 
together for the fake of exprefling a buifterous joy ufual on fuch occa- 
fions, but to take a melancholy farewell of their beft friends. AsGe- 
neral Dundas pafled along with the Commiflary General de Mift and 
the Governor Janfens, a dead filence prevailed ; not a word nora mur- 
mur was heard. And the friendly and affeétionate leave the Com- 
manders in Chief of the. two garrifons took of each other, after the 
delicate and trying fituation in which, for the two laft months, they 
had been placed, in confequence of the order from England counter- 
manding the reftoration of the fettlement, was highly honourzble to 
their feelings as men and officers. Few places, I believe, have beeo 
ceded by cne power to anotler with more regularity and lefs commo- 
tion, than what happened at the reftoration of the Cape of Good Hope, 
by General Dundas on the part of his Majefty’s Government to the 
reprefentatives of the Batavian Republic.” P. 137. 








Mr. Barrow now proceeds to the moft material objeé of 
his book, namely, the examination of the. importance of the 
Cape of Good Hope, confidered as a military and naval fta- 
tion, as well as its value'in a commercial point of view, and 
as a depot for the fouthern whale fifhery. To this fubject, he 
dedicates three elaborate chapters, in which great fagacity, 4% 


intimate acquaintance with this fettlement, and its ad vamages, 
ar 
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are evinced, many important faéts communicated, and a dil- 
plav of great powers ot argument is exhibited. 

Mr. Barrow’s arguments in favour of the Cape, asa milit 
lation, are of this kind. India is not favourable for forming 
recruits into foldiers; it istherefore defirable to have a middle 
place between it and the mother country. The Cape too pof- 
fe {Tes all the requifites for a depot ;_ its local pofition is alfo im- 
portant, as was evinced in the deteétion of Tippoo’s fchemes 
at the Ifle of France. The views of the French alfo in India 
are confidered; and the advantages of, the Cape, compared 
with thofe of Malta, are pointed out. The fituation of Cape 
‘Town, its defences, works, citadel, lines, &c. are circum- 
ftantially, and in a very able manner, examined and explained. 
Asa naval ftation, the author appears to confider it as fill 
more important. The convenience of the Cape is not con- 
fined to the mere fupply of refrefhments; but it is an excellent 
fiation for {hips in difirefs, and for the aflembling of convoys; 
it commands the entrance into the Indian feas; and the Ifles of 
France and Bourbon mutt, in fome degree, be dependent upon 
it; above all, the trade of India muit be under the controul 
of thofe who are mafters of the Cape, which alfo commands a 
{peedy intercourfe with moft parts of the world. If poffeffed 
by an enemy, its difadvantages to Britain are of this kind, 


‘«* We have already feen the vaft advantages that Great Britain de- 
rived to her trade and poffeffions in India, during the late war, by 
holding this barrier in her own hands; Ict us now confider what our 
fituation is, in thefe refpetts, in the prefent flate of things, The Cape 
of Good Hope is in the poffeffion of an enemy ; Rio de Ja Plata be- 
longs to Spain, who, when fhe has been plundered of all the can give, 
will, moft probably, be forced into aéts of hoftility againft us; and the 
Iles of France and Bourbon now derive their ufual fupplies from the 
Cape, for the ue of the fquadron which, we may prefume, is already 
there. Thefe three important ftations, all hoitile to us, form a trian- 
gie, within the boundary lines of which every fhip, bound to or from 
the Indies, muft neceffarily pafs; and the refpective pofitions of thefe 
three points are fo favourable for annoying our trade, that, were the 
{kill and adtivity of the enemies who hold them commenforate with 
our own, which, fortunately for us, they certainly are not, it would 
be almoft an hopelefs attempt for a fhip to efcape. 

“* It may be urged, perhaps, that the great extent which may be 
taken in crofling the equatar from eighteen to twenty-fix degrees of 
longitude, leaving it to the difcretion of the commanders of our Eaft 
India Company’s thips to keep the American fhore clofe on board, or 
to pafs it at a diftance ; and the equally great extent that may be chofen 
in doubling the Cape, from the thirty-fourth to the forty-fecond de- 
gree of latitude, would render the cruizing of the enemy fo precari- 
ous, that the odds of efcaping them are greatly in our favour, It is 
granted that it may be fo; and I am, moreover, perfuaded that ane” 
the 
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the French nor the Dutch would attempt to intercept our outward- 
bound fhips, for thefe two reafons ; firft, becaufe their value is fo much 
lefs on the outward than on the homeward-bound paffage ; and fe- 
condly, on account of the uncertainty of falling in with them, as well 
as in confideration ot the violent ftorms their cruizers would be almoft 
fure to encounter off the Cape of Good Hope, 

«* But thefe circumftances take a very different turn on the home. 
ward-bound voyage. ‘The danger is then increafed in a much greater 
proportion than the value of the fhips is augmented, If, indeed, we 
are willing to allow the enemy to employ the fame means that we 
fhould ourfelves do, in a like fitnation, the capture of many of our 
fhips may be confidered as inevitable. 

** In the firft place, the danger of the ftraits of Sunda prefents itfelf 
to our homeward-bound China fhips. A {mall {quadron trom Batavia, 
ftationed at Nicholas Point on the north of Java, where there is good 
anchorage, or at Anjerie Point in the middle of the Strait, at both of 
which places it may receive a conftant fupply of refrefhments, would 
be able to intercept every fhip that attempted to pafs the Strait. 

«* Thefe ftraits, it is true, may be avoided by taking the eaftern 
paflage; but here a new and no lefs danger prefents itfelf from the 
port of Manilla. As all thips, making this pafiage, mutt go within 
fight of Luconia, it would be difficult for them to avoid an attive 
{quadron cruiziog off this ifland, Thus, 


“« Incidit in Scyllam cupiens vitare Charybdim ;” 


by avoiding one danger they fall into a greater. 

«* Admitting, however, that either through the exertions of our 
cruizers, or the inactivity of the enemy, the China fleet fhould efcape 
both Scylla and Charybdis; the next dangerous point that occurs is 
the L’Aguilla’s Bank, where we can have no cruizers to proteét our 
trade, on account of the heavy ftorms that prevail there, and the want 
of a friendly port to refit and refrefh our fhips. The current, that 
fets along the outer margin of this bank, moves at the rate of forty or 
fifty miles a day, in the winter months, in direct oppofition to the 
north-wefterly winds; a circumftance fo well known, that all our fhips 
firive to keep in the ftream of the current, which fweeps thern round 
the Cape againft the wind. ‘The enemy’s cruizers would find no diffi- 
culty in running from Falfe Bay, in the winter months, clofe along 
fhore as far as Algoa Bay, which our fhips have frequently done in 
three or four days; and, by fkirting che outer margin of L’Aguilla’s 
Bank, they can, at any time, return by the ftream ot the current, even 
againit a gale of wind, Thus might their thips of war from the Cape 
track our homeward-bound Indiamen, and greatly annoy our trade; 
for, on the return-voyage, they have much lefs fcope in doubling the 
Cape than when outward-bound. Indeed, in the winter feafon, it 18 
almoft impracticable to double the Eo at any great diftance from if. 
The attempt to do it has generally failed, and always been attended 
with the greateft danger of lofing the fhips. 

*«* Suppofing them, however, to have efcaped all thefe dangers ; ad- 
mitting them to have paffed the ifland of Manilla, the Straits of Sunda, 


and the Cape of Good Hope; there ftill remains one point againt 
w 








which nothing ean protect them but a fuperior fleet from England, In 
whatever degree of latitude the Cape of Good Hope may be doubled, 
in the horreward-bound pafiage, all our fhips run nearly upon the fame’ 
line to Saint Helena, fo nearly, indeed, that I fuppofe they fcarcely 
deviate twenty leagues from the fame track. If then a fquadron of 
the enemy's fhips from the Cape fhould cruize to windward of this 
ifland, and within fight of it, our India fleet matt neceffarily fall into 
their hands. And on this cruizing ground, where the wind is fixed and 
fleady, the water fmooth, and the weather always fine, the enemy’s 
veflels may remain for any length of time. 

«© The enormous expence, and, indeed, the impraticability, of af- 
fording effe¢tive convoys to our Indian trade, under fuch unfavourable 
circumftances, muft be obvious to every one. The expence of one 
effective convoy to be ftationed off Saint Helena, as long as the Cape 
remains in the poffeffion of the French, to fay nothing of the ferious 
inconvenience of detaching fhips of war from more important flations, 
would be much more than fuffictent to maintain the whole ettablifhment 
of the Cape for a twelve nonth ; aad, in all probability, more than the 
profits might amount to of the cargoes fo convoyed. Saint Helena, 
befides, is not adequate to furnifh any fupplies for fuch aconvoy. With 
the greatefl exertions a few refrefhments are raifed for the a of the 
ifland, and the furplus is difpofed of at a moft extravagant rate for 
the ufe of the fhips of the Eaft India Company. They have few horned 
cattle, and not one of thefe can there be killed without the confent of 
the Governor. Yet this is the only place we now have left where a 
convoy can be affembled. How incalculable then were the advantages 
of poflefling a middle point between India and Europe, where every 
neceflary refrefhment might be had in the greateft abundance; and 
which, inttead of being a point of Ganges and annoyance as it now 
is, was the bulwark of fecuri:y to our Lodian trade and poffeffions,” 


P. 244. 

In the following chapter, Mr. B. confiders the confequences 
of the Cape’s becoming a tree port, and an emporium of eaft- 
ern produce, together with its eventual trade to America, 


Holland, and France. He examines its advantages, as fur- 


nifhing exports of grain, pulfe, wine, brandy, hides, fkins, 
whale oil, falt provifions, &c. He gives alfo a table of im- 
ports, and a balance of the imports over the exports. After 
minutely invefligating the fubjeét, he concludes that its com- 
mercial advantages; even when carried to the higheft degree 
of which they aré fufceptible, are not of that magnitude as to 
make the retention of the Cape a fine gua non to a treaty of 
peace. He next confiders the benefits which would arife to 
England by eftablifhing at the Cape a central depot for the 
fouthern whale fifhery ; and unequivocally proves, that in this 
point of view, if in our poffeffion, it may be rendered very 
important to our commerce and navigation, while, in the 
hands of our enemies; it may be the means of materially ob-. 


ruting that moft valuable branch of trade. : 
The 
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The conclufion of his work, Mr. B. dedicates to the topo. 
graphical defcription, and flatiftical tketch, of the Cape Settle. 
ment. This is almoft entirely new; for no writer on the 
fubje& of the Cape, except in avery limited manner, has at. 
tempted this, nor has any other pofleffed fimilar opportunities, 
We have firfl a general defcription of its dimenfions, foil, cli. 
mate, &c. which is followed by an account of the different 
diftrifts into which it is divided. Thefe are four, namely, 
the diftri€&t of the Cape, the diftriét of Stellenbofch and Dra. 
kenftein, the diftri€t of Zwellerdam, and the diftriét of Grauf 
Regret. We have, in the fucceeding pages, an account of the 
tenures of lands, the condition of the inhabitants, particulars 
of the wine growers and corn boors, a corre& explanation of 
the revenues of government, and what alfo is new, the fate of 
religion in the colony, This we fhall infert. 


«* Calvinifm, or the Reformed Church, as it has ufually been 
called, is the eftablifhed religion of the colony. Other feé’s were to- 
lerated ; but they were neither countenanced, nor paid, nor preferred 
by the Dutch. ‘The Germans, who are equally numerous with the 
Dutch, and moftly Lutherans, had great difficulty in obtaining per. 
miffion to build a church; in which, however, they at length fuc- 
ceeded ; but they were neither fuffered to ereét a fteeple nor to hang a 
bell. A Meihodift chapel has alfo lately been built; and the Moras 
vians have a church in the country; but the Malay Mahomedans, be» 
ing ref‘ufed achurch, perform their public fervice in the ftone quare 
ries at the head of the town. Other fects have not yet found them- 
felyes fuficiently numerous or opulent to form a community. 

‘© The body of the clergy are in no part of the world more fuit. 
ably provided for, or more generally refpefted, than in this country; 
a confeguence of their being fupported entirely by Government, and 
not by any tax or tythe laid upon the public. Their fituation, it is 
true, leads not to affluence ; but it places them beyond the apprehenfion 
of want or pecuniary embaizafiments; and it fecures to their widows 
a fubfiftence for life. The falaries and the emoluments, which all of 
them enjoy, both in the town and the country diftri€ts, are nearly on 
an equality. By their rank, which is next to that of the Prefident of 
the Court of Juitice in town, and of the Landroft in the country, they 
are entitled to feck conne¢tions with the firlt and wealthieft families in 
the colony. None would think of retufing hs daughter’s hand to the 
folicitations of a clergyman; and the lady ufually confidered the pre- 
cedence at church as a full compenfation for the lofs of bails, cards, 
and other amufements which her new fiiuation obliged her to relin- 
quith. Some changes, however, of fach fentiments were faid to have 
taken place, on the part of the ladies, with the change of their for- 
mer Government; and that, whatever might ftill be the opinion of 
the parents, they began to doubt whether the eafy and unreftrained 
gaiety of ared coat might not be equally productive of happinefs 
with the gravity of a black one, | - 
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«« But the introdu@tion of new manners and new fentiments 
duced no derclictiog in the pious deportment of the clergy: and eis 
families; nor was there any change in the exterior marks of devotion 

among the laity. The former are ferupuloufly exact in the obfer- 

vance of the feveral duties of their office, and the latter equally fo in 

their attendance of public worfhip. In the country, the boors carry 

their devotion to an excefs af inconvenience that looks very like hypo- 

crify. From fome parts of the colony, it requires a journey of a week 

or ten days to go to the neareft church, yet the whole family feldom 

fail in their attendance twice or thrice in a year. 

* The duties of the clergy are not very laborious, though pretty 
much the fame asin Europe.” They attend charch twice on Sundays, 
vilit the fick when fent for, and beflow one morning in the week to 
examine young perfons in the confeflion of faith, They mutt alfa 
compofe their fermon for Sunday, and learn it by heart. Their con. 
gregation would have liule refpect for their talents if it was read to 
them, though of their own compofing. Nothing will do ina Dutch 
church but an extemporary rant; and they all go to church in expece 
tation of fome glance being made at the prevailing topic of the day, 
and return fatisiied or difpleafed according as the preacher has coin- 
cided with or oppofed their fentiments on the fubject of his dif 
courfe. 

«« The clergy have alfe che dire€tion of the funds saifed for the re-: 
lief of the poor. Thefe funds are eftablifhed from weekly donations, 
made by all fuch as attend divine fervice, from legacies, and {rom the 
fums demanded by the church on the emancipation of flaves. The 
intere(t is applied towards the fuccour and fupport of thofe whom old 
age, infirmities, accident, or the common misfortunes of lite, may 
have rendered incapable of affilling themfelves. This clafs is not 
very numerous in the Cape, and is compofed mofttly of fuch as have 
been denied, in their early days, the means of making any provifion 
againit old age; chiefly emancipaed flaves, whofe beft part of their 
lite has been dedicated entirely to the fervice of their owners, ; 

** An unfuccefaful attempt was made, fome years ago, to eftablifh a 
public grammar. {chool at the Cape, and the clergymen were nominated 
as curators. A fund for this purpofe was inrended to be raifed by fabe 
icription ; and every one was ready to put down his name, but very 
few came forwards with the money. After the purchale of a fuit. . 
able houfe, they found there was nothing left to afford even a mode. 
rate falary for a Laiin matter; and the clergy of the Cape, who are 
the only fit perfons to take upon them the important tafk of inftruét- 
ing youth, are already too well provided for by Government to en- 
gage in fo laborious aa employ.” P, 426. 

The author finifhes his labours with fuggefling improye- 
ments. Thefe confift of an introduétion ot Chinele, which 
he thinks might eafily be effected; by Moravian e¢ftablith- 
ments of Hortentots in the diftant parts; by inclofing the 
farms ; the eftablifhment of fairs or markets; and the erec- 
tian of villages. After which, the volume thus concludes. 


2 ** Having 
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«* Having now taken a view of the importance and value. of the 
Cape of Good Hope, asa military and naval flation, asa feat of 
commerce, as a central depot for the Southern Whale Fifhery, and as 
a territorial poffeffion, I fhall only add, by way of conclufion, thar, 
under the prefent implacable difpofition of France towards this coun- 
try, and the infatiable ambition of its Government, Great Britain ne- 
ver can relinquifh the poffeflion of this colony, for any length of time, 
without ferioufly endangering the fafety of her Indian trade and the 
exiftence of her empire in the Eaft; both of which were eff-@ually 
fecured, at leaft from external attack, by the occupation of this im- 

rtant outwork, 

** The facility it affords, at all times, of throwing into India a 
fpeedy reinforcement of well {eafoned troops, which never can be fup- 
plied effeCtually from England, how much foever they may be required, 
muft always ftamp an indelible value on the Cape. How detireable 
would it be, at the prefent momentous crifis, to have the ufual garri- 
fon there of 5000 effedlive men, to reinforce our {mall but active army 
in India, inftead of fending troops from England, of whom judging 
from paft experience, two thirds of thofe who-may furvive the voyage 
will be totally unfit, on their arrival there, for any kind of fervice, 
It is to be hoped then, that the Direfors of the Eaft India Company 
are at length become fenfible of their error with regard to this import- 
ant colony; and, having feen it, that fuch meafures have been fog- 
gefted and folicited by them, as may again put us in poffeffion of that 
advance poft, by which sheir political and-commercial interefts in the Eaft 
Indies will be fecured and promoted, and without which thofe interelts 
will conftantly be expofed to dangers, that may not only threaten, but 
finally terminate in a total fubverfion:—E£z witam impendere vero." 


P. 438. 


The volume is embellifhed by a view of the entrance into 
Cape Town, and feveral other engravings, remarkably well 
executed. Having given, as we believe, a fair analyfis of the 
work, particular commendation muft be fuperfluous. How- 
ever difpofed many may be to combat the political arguments 
which are introduced, no one will difpute the general excel- 
lence of the work, which is, in our opinion, far the betk 
which has even been written on the fubjeet. 


— 
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Art. Ill. The Hifory of France, from the Year 1790!? - 
the Peace concluded at Amiens in1802. By Fokn Aao.- 
phus, E/y. F. S.A. In Two Volumes. 8vo, 1314 pp 
ul. 4s. Kearfley. 1803. 


N a modeft Preface, Mr. Adolphus informe us that it was 
his chief endeavour, in writing the hiftory of this eventful 


period, to colleé fatis, to arrange them clearly, and = 
them 
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them in fuch a view, that the obfervations to which they give 
rife may feem rather to originate in the mind of the reader 
than to flow from the author. Such a plan is highly judicious 
in what may yet be reckoned contemporary hiftory; and, al- 
though the author has probably withheld refleéiion and de- 
fcription from a with to preferve the f{cale preferibed in his 
undertaking*, no great difadvantage can accrue to the reader. 
The events of the French Revolution are calculated, beyond 
all others with which the page of hiflory has been ftained, to 
produce reflection in the moit carelefs mind; and now that 
their nature has been more fully develoned by their iffue, it 
js probable that the refle€tions of every defcription of readers 
will terminate in nearly the fame conclufions. It is, we are 
aware, generally objeéted to works of this kind, that we live 
too near the time of aétion to be fuppofed fully qualified by 
information, or thoroughly freed from partiality, to do com- 
lete juftice to the a€tors. Hence this {pecies of publication 
‘a been lowered to the rank of annals, or placed juft above 
the crudenefs and inaccuracy of periodical journals, But 
whatever force this obje€tion may have in other cafes, it ap- 
plies with very little propriety to the lage part of the pe- 
riod treated of in thefe volumes, There is no event of the 
lat two centuries with which we are better acquainted, as to 
all ufeful purpofes, than with the rife and progtefs of the 
French Revolution; and this we awe, fometimes to’ the de- 
pravity, and fometimes to the garrulity, of its principal pro- 
motets. It was not like that of America, regular, confiftent, 
leading to one point, and that point achieved; conduéted with 
political fecrefy and a certain mixed policy, and with fome 
connection betwixt means and end. On the contrary, it 
foon branched out into a fucceflion of petty revolutions; the 
agents of each of which {wept their predeceflors away, and 
laid open their intrigues and their crimes, as an apology for 
the falutary changes themfelves affe&ted to introduce; and 
thefe, after their fhort day of ufurpation and impofture was 
over, were treated in a fimilar manner by their fucceffors. 
But independent of the vaft flock of information that may 
be derived from the beft fources, and from writers of all par- 
ties, and which is more eafily acceflible at prefent than it may 
be hereatter, it is highly neceffary, that a work of the kind 
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* Thefe volumes appear to be intended by the bookfeller as the 
continuation of a Hittory of France, in three volumes, 8vo, by aa 


anonymous writer, and publithed before the commencement of ous 
CW. 
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before us fhould be inthe hands of every man who has the 
powers and opportunities of refletiion and a€lion. It is won, 
derful how little we remember of the events which pafs before 
our eyes, or of which we have had daily information; for the 
bait fifteen years in particular, they have followed each other 
in fuch rapid fuccefiion, and been attended with fo many con. 
comitams of confufion and furprife, that we cannot too foon 
endeavour to recall thefe flecting details, and arrange them 
into fome fhape for more ferious reflettion. If ever this was 
incumbent in any inflance, it is remarkably fo inthe cafe before 
us. ‘We have indeed efcaped, almoft untouched, a feries of 
difafters and dangers unparalleled in the annals of the worlds 
but the period is not yet arrived when we can difmifs from 
memory the primary caufes of this horrid outrage on the hap. 
pinefs of mankind. The davs of revolution cannot be confj- 
dered as pail; for the genuine revolutionary {pirit is above all 
experience, and admiis of noremorfe. Even within thefe few 
weeks, and in the prefent critical ftate of the country, the paf. 
fions gf the lower clafles of the peopic have been agitated by 
harangues, which would have better become the itrcets of Pa. 
ris in the firft paroxyfms of feditious fury; and an opportunity 
has been taken, to form.an aflemblage ot the turbulent and the 
unprincipled, under pretence of exercifing the eleétive fran. 
chife.. It is neceflary, therefore, that the rife and progrefs of 
a revolution, which may yet be imitated, fhould be caretully re. 
membered; and that the difclofure of the greateft deception 
ever practifed on the credulity of mankind thould not be de- 
Jayed till thofe happier times, when it may be reviewed with 
indifference, or neglected with impunity. 

On thefe accounts, although the prefent work cannot rank 
with the higher {pecies of hiftorical compofition, nor, in point 
of original information and difquifiron, rival the author’s for- 
mer works, we are difpofed to think favourably of the plan he 
has adopted; and, from a careful perufal, are na lefs inclined 
to pronounce the execution of it hizhlv creditable to his talents 
and induitry. 

The moit important part of the hiftory of the French Reve- 
lation is*that which the advocates of revolutions are moft dif- 
poled to forget. The firft three years include that informa- 
tion which itis highly incumbent on the thinking people of all 
natjons to ftudy with attention. ‘The miferable arts by which 
a loyal and gallant nation were feduced into the worft of 
crimes, and gradually led from the murmurs of fedition, 
through all its artifices and pretences, into infurreétion and 
mafiacre, afford leffons of infinite utility; and it is on this pes 
riod that the author appears to have concentrated his princip 
flrength. 
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feaeg. All beyond 1s the hiflory of war, the viftories of 
ich, when detailed a a writer of lofty imagination, have 
» britlvan ney, and even a fublimity, in the eye of the fuperficial 
reader; but what are they when refolved, as they eafily may 
be, into the incurfons of barbarians, aflifled by fraud and in- 
furreétian ? 
The principles on which this work is written, and which 
muy be anticipated trom Mr, Adolphus’s former produéiions, 
appear to us to be impartial and juft. He refers the ** ori. 
gi, charatter, and progrefs” of the Revolution to a fa€tion, 
long nourifhed in the academies and cities of France, and 
other cont inenial dominions, conneéted with numerous foci. 
| par.s of Europ e, meditating a total change 
in manners, laws, and the courfe of public w orfhip ; and pro- 
jecting an entire new cillinélicn of power among nations, with 
a general overthrow of all eftablifhed au thorities. That this 
isthe only light in which it can confiftently be viewed, will 
be apparent to every man who endeavours to form a different 
theory. Viewed in any other light, this Revolution is a mon- 
ftrous abfurdity, w hich no hiftorian could pretend to record 
with gr ravi y. Viewing it, for example, (as our fagacious pa- 
triots the Prices and Prieith ys did!) as the effort of thirty mil- 
Nont éf Naves to become free men, it then exhibits a feries of 
folecifms and blunders, beyond all power of reafon, and all 
force ot ridicule. The aétions of no two years, fcarcely in- 
devs t of any on€ year, ca be recorded as the aélions of men in 
their fenfes. <1] he aicempt to connect means and end would 
he Bath impra€licable and wicked: we can remember when 
the gentler advocates, for the French allowed that they had 
bought their hberty dear, becaufe the price was matflacre and 

national difgrace; but have they bought rt at all? ~=Whenever 
we conhder the Revolution as having for its aim freedom and 
happineis, the whole becomes perplexed and inexplicable; 
but, when viewed as the original plan of atheim and treafon, 
betraying each fucceflion of confpirators and pretended pa- 
triots into the treacherous deprayities and crimes which athe. 
ifm and treafon naturally produce when they gain the predo- 
minance over focieties or individuals, the whole detail 
becomes regular, every event is in us fight order, and every 
event is initruétive. 

As the hiftory of this period has been laid before the public 
in detached parts, and is as yet too recent to have the charm of 
novelty, we fhall confine the extraéts which our limits will 
permit to two paflages, which may afford a fufficient {pecimen 
ot the author’s general manner, ‘The firft we fhall take from 
vol.i. chap. v, in which he charatterizes fome of the leading 

demagogues, 
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demagoques, and, in our opinion, with peculiar felicity as well 
as jufiice. 


« Roland’s habitation fill continued to be the chief refort of that 
fafiion which, in the days of the firft legiflature, was fappofed repub. 
lican, and {ome members of which ftill occafionally gave indications 
of a wifh to eftablith that form of government, though no party was 
found hardy enough to avow the principle. Although declamations 
and writings, in which the perfon and rale of the king of France, and 
every other monarch, were vilified by wanton abufe, or rendered odi. 
ous by unfparing calumny, were profufely uttered and fandtioned by 
Briffot and his faction 5 and, alihough their hoitility to the perfon of 
Louis XVI. and to ail that remained either in Or out of France of no- 
bility or clergy is undoubted ; yet their fincere defire to eftablith a re. 
public is very gueftionable, Moft of them were poor and venal, read 
to be bought, but unufed to be bid for, raifing fyftems for the fake of 
gaining importance, and difpofed to fell themfelves and their projects 
to the firft who would offer an adequate gratification. Many of them 
had commenced their political career as falaried adherents of the duke 
of Orleans; fome quitted his party becau‘e his patronage was pre- 
vioufly oceupied by others, and their fervices neglected ; and fome 
formed a new connection, that, by acquiring power conjunctively, 
they might either ufe or difpofe of it to greater advantage. 

«© Briffot, the head of the party, had been from his youth toffed on 
the fea of fpeculation, frequently reduced to want, fometimes to mean- 
nefs, and, if reports may be credited, even tocrane. ‘The neceiiity of 
writing for bread had given facility to his pen; but his ftyle wanted 
vigour, his reafoning method, and his ftatemeats correttnefs. Ever 
difpofed to give vent to fentiments required by the occafion, he was 
frequently under the neceflity of contrad:¢ting himfelt; and few of 
his opinions can bear the teft of deciarations which he had made at 
fome previous period. The love of innovation, more than a fixed 
principle, feems to have fwayed him in politics: at one time he was 
an admirer of the Britifh, at another of the American conftitution; 
fometimes defirous to raife his patron, the duke of Orleans, to the 
throne ; and then wifhing to depofe the king, eltablifh a regency dur- 
ing the minoritv of the dauphin, and govern both by means of influ- 
ence in the legifla'ure, and a party ot onalienable friends. For all 
or any of thefe projects he was willing to receive a compromife, hav- 
ing, in fact, no principle, nor anv patriotiim; but he was obliged to 
affect both, as the means of railing and attaching to himfelf a partys 
He gained many adherents by an appearance of candour and mildnefs; 
but in his real charaé¢ter he was falfe, gloomy, vindictive, and unre- 
lenting. 

** Roland was in himfelf an inoffenfive old man, endowed with 
litile talent, and not much malice, choleric not rancorous, plain in 
manners and habits, brief in fpeech, fond of reproving vice, and fan- 
cying himfelf a model of virtue. His early purfuits had rendered him 
diligent; and, having fuperintended fome public accounts at Lyons, 
he was flattered into a belief that his abilities were equal to the conduct 
of a fate, and his virtues fuflicient to reform a whole people, a: oe 
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delufion his wife grea'ly contributed ; fhe has already been mentioned 
as a wo:nan of confiderable talent; fhe wrote with fluency and elo- 
quence, thought with boldnefs and originality, and made her opinions 
{ill more triking by the force of her expreffions and the viguur of 
her illuttrations, In the whole courfe of the revolution, parties had 
been formed and cemented by women: madame Necker, madawne 
de Stael her daughter, madame Sillery, better known by her title of 
countefs de Genlis, madame de la Fayette, with a vaft train of fubor- 
dinate females, had been oracles and centres of revolutionary juntos; 
and madame Roland afpired alfo to the fame charaéter. She was 
confiderauly younger than ber hufband; her perfon not devoid of at- 
tractions, though tae from beautital; and her wit, fenfe, fpirit, and 
behaviour, infinitely above molt of the females connected with her 
party, fuch as the wife of Condorcet, the miltrefs of Louvet, and 
the mother of Petion, who were glad to acquire importance by join- 
ing her coterie, She feems to have poffeffed a more decidedly repub- 
lican fpirit than any of Roland’s dinn: and diftinguithed herfelf 
by a never-ceating fufpicion and malignity towards the royal family. 
This might originate from the negle¢t or contempt fhe had fuftained 
in her early years, being the daughter of a Parifian bourgeois; or 
from her defpairing of ever attra@ting attention or fecuring the homage 
which fhe confidered her dae, within the purlieus of the court. Ro- 
Jand had not foiicited a feat in the affemblv, becaufe be was not an 
able fpeaker; and Brifloc always relied on him as a fit perfon to fill 
a miniferial fituation, if their party could gain the defired afcendancy. 

“ The chief fuppor’ers of this junto in the affembly were marked 
by common charatieriftics ; a bold ftyle of eloquence, unfettered by 
the regulations of decency, the reftraints of truth, or the rules of lo- 
gic. Ail (poke with confidence, all aimed at popularity, and all at 
jome moments enjoyed ir; but, as they acquired their geome by 
momentary exertions not founded on fcience or principle, fo they for- 
feited ic as fuddenly when their'own arts and arguments were uled 
againit themfelves. Such is the general character which includes 
Vergniaud, Ifnard, Guadet, Genfonné, and a herd of others, whole 
labours were highly extolled by their party, but afterwards only ref- 
cued from gblivion to commemorate occafional traits of atrocity. 

** Condorcet is diftinguifhed from this herd, and might perhaps 
have been confidered the head of a party, had his talents as au orator 
been equal to thofe he difplayed as a writer, or had Lis courage been 
equal co his malignity. He was a true perfecutor of the church, and 
zealov fly attached to the atheiitical party; having been the friend and 
papi! of the old, and principal inilractor of the younger members. In 
other refpects he was not equally confiftent; having been in his earlier 
days an afliduous conrtier, though now among the foremoft who en- 
ceavoured by their infolence to difguft and degrade the king. Ingra- 
titude prevailed in his character more than any other feature, except 
cowardice. He is exquifitely deferibed by his warm friend, madame 
Roland. «* The genius of Condorcet”, the fays, ‘* is equal to the 
comprehenfion of the greateft truths; but he has no other character- 
iftic, befides fear, It may be faid of his underfunding, combined 


with bis perfon, that he is a fine efence abforbed in cotton, No ar 
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will fay of him, that ia a feeble body, he difplays great courage ; his 
heart and contlitution are equally weak, The timidity which forms 
the bafis of his character, and which he difplays even in company, on 
his countenance, and in his attitudes, does net refult from his frame 
alone, but feems to be inherent in his foul; and his talents furnith him 
with no means of fubduing it. ‘Thus, after having deduced a princi- 
ple, or demonttrated a fact in the affembly, he would pive a vote de. 
cidedly oppofite, overawed by the thuader of the tribunes, armed with 
infults, and prodigal of threats. ‘The propereft place for him was the 

fecretarythip of the academy. Such men fhould be employed to write, 
but never permitted to act: it is a happinefs to be abie to draw fome 
utility from them; even that is not to be done with all timid perfons ; 
in general they are good for nothing.’ 

** Petion, now mayor of Paris, was alfo a conftant attendant at 
Roland’s: he was a compound of P refumption, folly, and wickednefs; 
a tool to every party with which he was connested, yet in himfelf po. 
fitive, headftrong, and malignant. In the confituenrt affembly, he 
was ranked amony the lowett order of thofe who endeavoured to forze 
themfelves into notice by extrav: are : his cofnettion with the duke 
of Orleans was well known; and, as he was confidered in no other lighe 
than one of his hired agents, no tacther atrention was paid to his ‘ele 
forts than the vie ws of his patron could command. The court was fo 
thoroaghly convinced of his folly, ain J. had fo litrle notion of his wick- 
ednefs, that their friends did not oppofe his election to the mayoralty, 
judging him a lefs noxious ch aracts r than his competitor La Fayette, 
When tavelted with that office, however, he foon difplayed more of 


his real character; and in time gave the royal family abundant reafon - 


to repent thetr error, 

© Denton was alfo at this period a iwnember of the fa@tion at Ro. 
fand’s houfe. He began to make a confpicuous figure among the 
clubs, and to form the centre of a low aaa F roliigate party, devoid of 
morals, and eager for imfchich, His talent contified in readinefs of 
fpeech, and boldnefs of th sight and dictions Ever intent on mea- 
fures adapted to the prefeac exigency, he thought neither of the patt 
nor the furure; hence his arguments, delivered in a tlentorian voice, 
and with a ftern brow, were always eafily compre hended by his audi- 
ence; and, as he was never ferupulous in his choice of means, his 
fy be ms were generally aoe efpecially among the lower clafs, to 
whom he mott frequeotly additefied hiinfe It. Poor and fond of de- 
bauchery, he was open to every bribe; and bas more than once ad- 
dreffed the clubs in ihe tiyle of a republican, in order to gain a mo- 
tion which the minitter had hired him to make; but his mind was ca- 
pable of great exertions, his thoughts were bold and original, and le 
was alw ays diltinguithed from the herd by the propofal of meatures 
and ufe of arguments, from which the timid would have f{hrunk ap- 
palled, and of which men devoid of a great genius would never have 
thought. : 

** As fubordinate ch aratters, and to be ofed only on particular oc- 
cafions to forward the views of this party, a rabble of low orators in 
the affembly , bawlers in the clubs and meetings of the fections,, para- 
gtaph makers, and peop'e without proteflion, were fometines — 
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though not gratified with an imtimacy, or even received with cordi- 
ality. Among thefe were Chabot, a dirty, debauched, renegade 
monk; Merlin, a lawyer of Thionville ; and Bazire, who before the 
revolution was a conk, and whofe character 1s fiimmed up in four 
words, ftupidity, wickednefs, treachery, and lying. ‘Thefe three, by 
their conftant affociation and mutual fupport, gained the appellation 
ef the Cordelier Triumvirate, ‘To thefe were added, Clootz the 
Praffian; Camille Defmoulins; Fabre d’Eglantine; Louvet, a writer 
of immoral romances, and his miftrefs, the wife of another man; 
Chamfort, a man of letters, and friend of Mirabeau; Carra, Roberr, 
and a whole tribe of news-writers; and Dorat Cubieres, a miferable 
poet.” Vol. i. p. 134. 

In detailing the origin of the war, as far as this country was 
concerned, Mr. Adolphus very clearly repels the falfe infi- 
nuation of its having been unprovoked on the part of France. 
On this topic, he has judicioully availed himfelf of the labours 
of Mr. H. Marth, who may be faid:to have fet that quef- 
tion at reft. The trial and execution of the King and Queen, 
with the other horrible cruelties which preceded and followed 
thofe murders, are related with ftriét fidelity, and powerful in- 
tereft on the feelings. This portion cannot be too often read, 
or too frequently recolleéted. ) 

The hiftory of the general war, is that of a vaft feries of 
events of a mixed and complicated kind, with fo many armies in 
view, that it is no {mall merit to have made a perfpicuous and in- 
telligible narrative, however fuecin&. Some of thefe tranfac- 
tions are ftill involved in obfcurity, by the wife filence of the 
principal a€tors who are yet living; but enough is known of | 
the precurfors of the French vitteries, to enable the reader 
to make many deduétions from their {plendour ; while the vic~ 
tors were fo ftupid, or fo infatuated, as not to fee, that the plun- 
der thev afterwards made, and in the exhibition of which in 
their mufeums the French ftill take a pride, mult render the 
whole detail painful and odious to every man of a truly heroic 
and magnanimous foul. Confiderable relief, however, 1s af- 
forded, by contrafting thefe boafted fucceffes with the weak. 
nefs and wickednefs ot that feries of faftions, which patched 
and pieced the *‘ glorious fabrick” of their Repudlic, uniil it af. 
fumed, without their aid, its prefent arbitrary form. In the whole 
hiftory of this revolution; indeed, we fee the powerful and ir- 
refiltible hand of retributive juftice, from the fate of the im- 
mediate affaflins who embrued their hands in the blood of the 
King, to that of the general mafs who applauded the deed, and 
fcemed to fay, as the Jews on a more awful occafion, * his 
blood be on us, and on our children”. 

It cannot fail to be confoling to an Englifhman, that thefe 
volumes neceffarily record the greateft naval triumphs the 
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world ever witneffed. The vittofy of the Nile is admirably 
related; but, for obvious reafons, our fecond extraft fhall be 
of an event, in detailing which, the author may be fuppofed 
more than commonly animated, The fiege of St. Jeand’Acre 
is at this crifis a triumph of the moilt plealing recolleétion. 


** On leaving Jaffs, (17th March) the French army, after fome flight 
oppofition, reached Cuiffa, which the people abandoned, carrying away 
the artillery and ammunition of the fort, and proceeded to St. Jean 
d’Acre. Having fecured provifions, and determined a!l the neceflary 
previous points, vigorous exertions were made for carrying on the fiege : 
but.in this attempt t'e¢ Irench were no longer to be encountered by 
an ignorant adverfary, the dupe of every rufe-de-guerre, and whofe very 
valour was more injurious to him than cowardice could have 
been ; but by a brave though ferocious body, led to confiftent exertion, 
and trained to the uleful operath ns of difcipline, by men of equal 
courage, greater prudence, and confummate fkill. Unapprifed of thefe 
circumflances, the French were Ied to expeét an eafy conquelt; and 
prefled forward to an affault, in hopes again to enjoy fanguinary tri- 
umphs over an unequal foe. Generals Dommartin and Caffarelli, 
having reconnostred the place (zoth), decided that the attack fhould be 
made on the front of the falient angle oa the eaft of the town. The 
trenches were confequently opened (21{) ata hundred and fifty fathoms 
from the wall; and the operations were favoured by the gardens, the 
ditches of the old town, and an agueduét which crofled the glacis, 
The blockade was well formed for repelling forties; and in the fir 
which was atitemptcd (27th), the befeged were driven back with lofs, 

* The battering artillery not reaching its deflination (zgth), the 
French carried on their cperations with field ieces, and at k neth made 
a breach in the walls, Expecting only fuch works as they hed found 
at Jaffa, they fearlefsly advanced to the affault, but found themfelves 
flopped by a ditch fifteen feet deep, covered with a {trong counter: 
fearp. Scaling ladders were, however, planted at the breach; and 
Mailly, an officer attached to the adjutant-generals, mounting the fir, 
was laid dead on the fpot. A mine fprang by the befiegers produced 
but inconfiderable cflect: the breach was eight or ten feet above the 
the befieged, having recovered from a mdo- 
‘rous and effective fire, which 


level of the works; and 
mentary confernation, kept up avi 
killed a ‘jutant-generals Etcale and Laugier, and forced the grenadiers 
vw ho advanced to iT port the fir? affailants toa precipitate retreat. Krom 
the heights of their towers they poured down on the French, who 
were endeavouring full to mount the breach, ftones, hand- grenades, 
and combuliibles ; and at length compelled them, for the firft ume, to 
retreat within their trenches, with confiderable lofs. 

«« Two days afterwards (31{t) the befieged made a fally, and were 
not repulfed till they had killed a number of their opponents, and, 
among others, Detroye, chef de brigade of the artillery. Two other 
attempts of the fame kind contributed to harafs and impede the pro- 
grefs of she French ; the lalt in particular (Sth April), which was 
equally {piriced and fuccefsful, deitroyed a mine about which they had 
employed great Jabour, and on the operation of which they had 
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founded the mot fanguine hopes. ‘The exertions of the garrifon were 
aided by the Britith fhips in the bay, which proteed working parties, 
and enabled them to throw: up two ravelines within a fhort diftance of 
the flank of the befiegers and impede their operations; and frequent 
forties contribared to delay their advances, by keeping them continu- 
ally on the detenfive. 

«© As another mean of annoying the French, Djezzar had difpatched 
meffenvers to the Naploufians, to the cities of Said, Damafeus, and 
Aleppo, urging the people to rile en mafz, and deliver the country 
from a handful ot infidels; adding as an excitement, that they were 
not fufficiently provided with artillery, and that the appearance of the 
natives in force would be fufficient to exterminate Buonaparte and his 
army. ‘Thete reprefentations occafioned an aflembly of nearly fort 
thoufand men, whv, in confidence of victory, approached Acre (17th) 5 
but a vigorous and judicious movement of the French army threw them 
into contufion and put them to the rout, with the lofs, as it is com- 
puted, of five thoufand men, ‘Their retreat being cut off in many 
directions, they were obliged to fave themfelves behind Mount Tha-« 
bor; while the victors fecured an abundant booty, and took revenge 
in their afual manner by burning the villages of the Naploufians, and 
murdering the inhabitants, 

«© While the aflemblage of thefe foes convinced Buonaparte of the 
facility with which numerous opponents might be raifed againft him, 
the vigorous refiftance of the befieged, their frequent falhes and inde. 
fatigable exertions, inflamed all the furious paflions of his mind to 
their moft deadly pitch; and the thirft for the blood of his enemies, 
and the unfeeling difregard of the lives ot his followers which diftin. 
guifhed his career, fhewed their combined effects in his fubfequent move- 
ments; while rage, difappointment, or the novelty of the fervice, for 
he bad never before conducted the regular operations of a fiege, added 
to his precipitation and impatience, ‘‘ led kim”, as Sir Sidney Smith 
obferved, ‘* to commit fuch palpable errors, as even the common fea- 
men could difcern.” 

‘© Ar length, a mine, intended to blow up the tower againft which 
the principal efforts of the fiege were direcled, was completed and 
fprung (23d); but a cellar which was under the tower nor prefenting 
a fufficient refiftance to give operation to the force of gunpowder, no 
great damage enfued, the breach being as unaffailable as before. ‘Thirty 
men were, however, dir éted to effect a lodgn ent; but compelled to 
retire by the well-direéted exertions of the garrifon. On the follow- 
» ing day (24th) a new attempt was made with no better fuccefs, Gene- 
ral Veaux being dangeroufly wounded ; the army was fhortly afterwards 
afflicted at the death of General Caffarelli, who expired in confe- 
quence of the amputation of his arm from a wound he had fuftained 
in a former affault ; and a fimilar fate attended Say, a hopeiul young 
officer of artillery, who was equally regrected. : 

«© While the French were thus wafting their time and fquandering 
valuable lives in this pertinacious attack, the garrifon daily acquired the 
advantages of courage and experience. On the forty-fixth day of the 
fiege, Sir Sidney Smith declared the town in a better flate of defence 
than at the firlt, notwithftanding the increafe of the breach, which 
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continued to be battered with eff-“t. The engineers had conftruAed 
works to counteract the effects of this difadvantage, and, from having 
cloied with their opponents in fo many forties, they had gained contt- 
dence to refift an aflacle. 

** Pertéc’s {quadron at length arrived, bringing three twenty-four 
pounders and fix cighteen pounders, with which the French continued 
to batter the breach ; while a mine was carrying on, tor the purpofe 
vf blowing up the counrerfcarp and making a fecond breach in the 
eaflern Curtain. ‘bhis work proceeded, though not without oppofition, 
for feveral days; but at length the garrifon was enabled (7th May), 
by perfevcrance and well-direSted exertions, to deftroy all that the 
French had been fo long efi-cling; and a new attempt, guided rather 
by de{peration than found. jadgment, to gain the works of the be- 
fieged, was completely ineffectual. “The riflemen employed in this rafh 
exploit were fo completely expofed to a tremendous fire that they could 
neither proceed in their eperation nor eff é& a retreat. 

«« About the fame time, a fguadron of more than thirty fail of 
tranfporis and corvettes, under Hailan Bey, was feen ftanding in for 
Acre. Buonaparte hoping to carry the town before the aids could be 
introduced, renewed the attack of the preceding day ; and though ex- 
pofed to a heavy fire from the gua-boats made a lodgment (8th) on the 
fecond flory of the north-eaft towcr, on the outer angle of which the 
republican ftandard was hoiited. ‘The fire of the betieged had flack. 
ened, and the reinforcements were only half way cowards thé thore. 
The breach was feebly defended ; aad this was the critical moment of 
the fiege. At this juncture Sis Sidney Smith landed two boats at the 
Mole, and hattily arming the crews, led them to the breach. The 
‘Turks, animated by the unexpected fupply, flocked to the point of dan- 
ger, where the Leficgers were comeiting on nearly equal terms with the 
defenders of the town; the muzzics of their mufkets were in conta@, 
and the fpear-heads of the colours locked ineach other. Djezzar, who, 
according to the cuflom of his nation,.was fitting in a confpicuous 
place, rewarding thofe who brought to him the heads of enemics, and 
difributing fupplies of ammunition, rofhed to the breach, and exhi- 
bited the unprecedented fight of a ‘Vurkifh chieftain exhorting Chrif- 
tian foldiers to retire from the polit of danger, as in them he fhould 
lofe his beit defenders. The gencral enthufiafm prevalent under thefe 
circumftonces decided the fate of the day: the French were kept in 
check till the reinforcements were landed ; Oriental jealoufy gave way 
to the fenfe of peril; a well-difeiplined regiment was admitted into 
the gardens of the feraglio, made a fortie, and, although the Turks 
were repulled, the befiegers being obliged to expofe themfelves above 
their parapets, were mowed down in great numbers by the flanking 
fire of the garrifon, their force at the breach was diminithed, and the 
fima!l number remaining on the lodgment were killed or difperfed. 

« During this tremendous conflict, Buonaparte, furrounded by his 
generals and aid-e-camps, was feen ftanding on an emirence which 
derived its name from the Bri:ifth hero, Richard Coeur de Lion. His 
gelticulations, and the miffion of an aid-de-camp to the main body of 
his forces, indicated a refolution to renew the attack ; but the garrifon 
being fully prepared, and animated by their late fuccefs, it was agreed, 
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m compliance with the with of the pacha, to receive the affault ac- 
cording to the Turkith mode of warfare. A ftrong Freneh column 
which advanced to the attack was fuffered to mount the breach, how 
fitty feet wide, without moleflation, On their defcent into the pacha’s 
garden, the toremoft were encountered by the Turks who lay in am- 
bufcade ; and where combined tactics could not avail, the republican 
bayonet was exerted in vain againit the ‘Vurkith tcymeter and dagger 
wielded in the right and left hand with equal force and dexterity, The 
column was repulfed ; General Lannes being dangeroally wounded, 
and General Rabaud flain. 

** Nor yet to be deterred from the profecurion of his obje@, Buona. 
parte ordered a new affault to be made (gth), and propofed to his troops 
to convert the putrid bodies of their fetlow-foldiers into a rampart or 
fealing ladder for the occafion, For the firft time, he found his com- 
mands difpated ; the regiment to whom he imparted his requett refufed 
to {tain themfelves with this new outrage to humanity ; but the grena- 
diers of the twenty-firit demi- brigade folicited and obtained it as an 
honour. ‘Their exertion was, however, unavailing; for on mounting 
the breach they difcovered that the befieged had completed three lines 
of defence, and, after the lols of many lives, they returned, dejected 
and difcomfited. ‘The Turkith regiment, on the contrary, which had 
before been repulfed in a fortic from the garden of the feraglio, again 
fallied forth for the fame purpofe, that of feizing the third parallel, 
and achieved the exploit with complete fuccefs, The impetuofity of 
a few carrying them beyond the proper point, they loft their lives; 
but the remainder returned triamphant within the walls, having fpiked 
four pieces of artillery. In thefe encounters General Bon was mor- 
tally wounded ; as were General Fouler, Venoux, Adjutant Pinaule, 
Gerbault, an engineer attached to the ftaff, and Croifier, aid-de cainp 
to the commander in chief. 

“* To add tothe grief and rage of Buonaparte, the furrounding 
hills were thronged with fpectators, awaiting only the event of the 
conteft to unite with the victors, Convinced that the fuppofed invin- 
cibility of the French was not real, thefe people eafily yielded to the 
invitation of Sir Sidney Smith, and preferred an union with “a 
chriftian knight, to the friendfhip of an unprincipled renegado.” ‘They 
difparched embaffadors, declaring their refolation to arrett all moun- 
taineers who fhould be difcovered tran{porting ammunition or provie 
fions to the French camp, and, asa pledge ot their fincerity, fent in 
fourfcore individuals whom they had: taken in fuch aitemp's, This 
determination prevented the further progrefs of Buonaparte to the 
northward, and at the fame time he received in‘elligence from Cairo 
that feveral provinces were in infurrection; that Gizeh was invaded 
by a wandering Arabian tribe from the heart of Atrica ; and that an 
impottor, calling himfelf the angel E] Mahdi announced in the koran, 
had gained numerous adherents and carried feversl pois. 

‘© To barter honour tor fuccefs was no new traflic with Buonapar'e, 
and on this occafion he made an atiempt of the molt odious and dif- 
honourable kind to gain the long-contefted town, ‘The dead bodies 
over which he had made has laft affaule becoming putrid, generated 
difeafes, and even the plague, in the camp. Employing an Arabian 
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dervife as a flag of truce (14th) Berthier, in the name of the commander 
in chief, addrefied a Jetter to Djicazar, defiring a fulpenfion of arms 
till the dead could be buried and the eftablithment of an exchange of 
prifoners effe¢ted. While this meilage was ander confiderati sn, and 
the flag of truce waiting tor the anfwer, Buonaparte, in defaance of all 
laws ot jultice and tothe everlaiting difyrace of the name of foldier, 
commenced an affault, hoping to take the town by furprife. For. 
tunately, however, the garrilon was on its guard; and this a@ of def- 
perate treachery met its due reward in detcat and difgrace, Sir Sid. 
ney Smith with difficulty refcued the dervife trom the fury of thofe 
who confidered him a voluntary intrument in the. treafon which had 
been committed, and gained a fuil and delicious revenge by fending 
him back to Buonaparte with a letter of reproof, which overwhelmed 
him and his army with fhame, 

** Foiled in this difgracelul attempt, Buonaparte found himfelf 
obliged to retreat, His laft efforts were dedicated to revenge. No 
longer hoping to gain the town, he deftroyed the aqueduct, bombarded 
the principal buildings, and ufed his utmoft endeavours to reduce the 
palace of Djezzar to a heap of ruins, After a fiege of fixty-one days, 
conducted without advantage, and concluded without honour, Buona. 
parte commenced his retreat (211), His artillery and wounded were 
embarked in country veflels, to be conveyed coaft-wife to Jaffa; but 
Sir Sidney Smith piacing himfelt between that place and Dannetta, 
the crews, defliture of all neceflaries, even of provifions and water, 
fleered direétly towards the Britith fleet, relying on the honour and 
humanity of the Englith commander, and execrating and deploring 
the want of thafe qualities in their own.” Vol. ii. p. 624. 


The remaining events of the war are hurried over with per- 
haps too much pre cipitation, although we do not perceive that 
any occurrence of importance has been omitted. The au- 
thor, however, 1s fo copious in hus reference to authorities, that 
the reader who wilhes to enter more minutely into any tranf{- 
aétion, may know where to go for intormation. Different 
accounts appear to have been carefully compared, and no affer- 
tion made which ts not flrenethe ned by an undeniable refers 
ence. We cantherefore recommend this work as excellently 

calculated for immediate utility, affording a clear and concife 
view of the origin and progre fs of the mott fiupendous revoe 
Jution that evér occurred in the hiffery of the world. We 
cannot, however, dilmifs thefe volumes, without exprefling our 
regret that they are not accompanied by an Index. - Works 
of this kind ought never to be publifhed without one. There 
are la ibles of Contents, indeed, which may tell a purchafer 
what he 1s about to buy ; but can be of no ufe when he withes 
to refrefh his memory by confulting any paflage of which he 
has forgotten the da e. 
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Ant. IV. Memoirs of the Life of Dr. Darwin, chiefly during 
his Refidence at Lichfield; with Anecdotes of his Friends, 
and Criticifms on his Writings. By Anna Seward, 8vo. 
430 pp. 7s.6d. Johnfon., 1804. 


T°? the lovers of poetry and criticifm the prefent volumé 

cannot fail to prove amufing; thofe who prefer biography 
it muft in fome degree difappoint: yet its contents are truly 
mentioned in the title-page. It contains, 1. Memoirs of the 
Doétor; 2. Anecdotes of his Friends; and, 3. Criticifins on his 
Writings. But the proportion of thefe materials will hardly 
be giehed’ The criticifms on a fingle poem, ‘* the Botanic 
Garden”, occupy rather more than a complete half of the to- 
tal number of pages, and we can hardly affign lefs than half of 
what remains tothe anecdotes or produétions of the Dr’s. friends. 
The Memoirs of Dr. Darwin occupy therefore not more than 
a fourth of the book; and thefe, except that the circumftances 
of his death are told at the end, do not extend beyond 1781; 
leaving twenty-one years of the moft famous period of his life 
unrecorded. The title, to have been quite correét, fhould 
have been, ‘* Some Memoirs of Dr. Darwin, during his Refi- 
dence at Lichfield”. This refidence comprehended twenty- 
five years of his firft career in life, from 24 to near §0. 
Why the author thus limited her narrative, and how the defi- 
ciency is to be fupplied, will beft be told by herfelf. 


«© Of thofe years in which the talents and focial virtues of this ex- 
traordinary man fhed their luftre over the city which | inhabit, no hif- 
torian remains, who, with vicinity of habitation, and domettic inter- 
courfe with Dr. Darwia, took equal intereft with myfelf in all that 
marked, by traits of him, that period of twenty-three years*, and 
which engaged my attention from my very earlielt youth. Some few 
of his contemporaries in this town yet remain ; but not one who could 
be induced to publifh what their obfervation may have traced, and 
their memory treafured. 

‘© His fometime pupil, and late years friend, the ingenious Mr, Bilf- 
borrow, is writing, or has written,- his Lite; but tince Dr, Darwin 
conitantly fhrunk with referved pride from all that candor would deem 
confidential converfation, and which the world is fo apt to ridicule as 
vain egotifm; fince it is underltood that he has not left biographic 
documents; fince Mr. Bilfborrow was fcarcely in exiftence when his 
illuftrions friend firft changed his {phere of a¢tion ; he maft find time 
felf as much a ftranger to the particulars of his Lichfield readence, as 
1 am of thofe which were mott prominent in the equal number of 5 éars 
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he paffed at Derby. Between us, all will probably be known that can 
now with accuracy be traced of Dr. Darwin.” P. xiii. 


No letters of Dr. Darwin are here publifhed, and the omif- 
fion is judicious; fince, as the Preface tells us, ‘* though pro- 
feffionally numerous, they were fhort from neceflity, and b 
choice compreifled” ; and {till more, becaufe ‘* he has often faid, 
that he had not the talent of elegant letter-writing”. P. vii. 
This being the cafe, the affertion is undoubredly true, that 
there would have been “ no kindnefs to his memory in ob- 
truding them upon the public”. The life of a very bufy man 

can feldom afford much opportunity for elegant letter-writing, 
unlefs fuch writing form a part of his bufinefs, or be the ob- 
ject of his peculiar talent or ambiuon. We have therefore 
no letters of Dr. Darwin; and, as Mifs S, has reprefented the 
matter, it cannot be regretted. 

The author of thefe Memoirs makes no attempt to trace 
Dr. D. through the earlier periods of his life, but brings him 
at once to Lichfield at the age of 24, in the year 1756. She 
defcribes his perfon and charatter with vigour, and traces the 
rife of his medical reputation. A {mall but interefting pic- 
ture is given of the firft Mrs. Darwin, who, after an union of 
thirteen years, died in 1770, Her death, and the fuccefs of 
the Doétor in the care of Mr. Inge, of Thor pe, are the only 
incidents which mark the opening of the Memoirs, till the ar- 
rival of the Dottor’s philofophical friends, Mr. Edgeworth 
and Mr. Day. ‘The latter is immediately made the fubjeét ot 
an epifode, which extends, with little interruption, from p. 17 
to 56. The circumftances related of Mr. Day are in the 
highelt degree curious; and they are rendered the more in- 
terefling, as they are told of aman who acquired fome repu- 
tation as a writer; but they are in general of a nature very 
difgracetul to him, and much diminifh any previous ref{pect 
which might have been conceived for the author of Sandford 
and Merion. He is drawn as a rigid moralift, according to 
his own eccentric notions; but in praétice not a little of a 
brute, affetting fingularity, and defpifing all the decencies of 
life. A worfe pitture of a modern philofopher has not often 
been drawn from nature; yet its exattnefs 1 is moft ftrongly af- 
ferted. The author would deem it” fhe fays, ** inexcula- 
ble to si aace any thing fabulous; to embe'lifh truth by 
the flighteft colouring of fiétion, even by exaggerating fingula- 
rity, or heightening what 7s extraordinary.” P. 26. T he 
reader therefore mutt receive the account of Mr. Day as per- 
feéily correét. It is not without a mixture of the ridiculous, 
from the abfurdities it relates of him; but indignation prevails 
in 
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in reading of his philofophic trials of the girls whom he edu- 
cated; and ftill more of his brutalizy to a wife who fincerely 
loved him, with all his faults. 

When we return to Dr. Darwin, we learn that he made a 
medical experiment upon two of his children, by inoculating 
them for the meafles; and a mechanical experiment upon 
himfelf, by conftruéting a peculiar carriage for a fingle horfe. 
Both had nearly proved fatal; the difeafe by its violence, and 
the carriage by its awkwardnefs; and the Doétor narrowly 
efcaped, after feveral falls, with only a frattured knee-pan. But 
in the year 1768, when this happened, knee. pans, it feems, were 
brittlé, in Lichfield; and the author of thefe Memoirs, the 
reader will regret, was herfelf one of the vittims of this un- 
ufual endemic. A more fuccefsful experiment was made on 
the eldeft Darwin, Charles, in curing him of flammering, by 
teaching him, and obliging him to ufe, a foreign language. The 
Doétor’s philofophy, however, never cured that deteé in him- 
felf. The following anecdote occurs in this part of the volume, 
which is too charatteriftic to be omitted. 


** Since thefe memoirs commenced, an odd anecdoie of Dr. Dar- 
win’s early refidence at Lichfield was narrated to a friend of the author 
by a gentleman, who was of the party in which it happened. Mr 
Sneyd, then of Bithton, and a few more gentlemen of Staffordthire, 
prevailed upon the Doctor to join them in an expedition by water, 
from Burton to Nottingham, and on to Newark. They had cold 
provifion on board, and plenty of wine. It was midfummer ; the day 
ardent and fultry. The noontide meal had been made, and the glafs gone 
gayly round. It was one of thofe few inftances, in which the medical 
vetary of the Naiads tran{greffed his general and {trict fobriety. If not 
abfolutely intoxicated, his {pirits were in a high flate of wivous exbi- 
laration, Ow the boat approaching Nottingham within the diftance 
of a few fields, he furprifed his companions oy tepping, without any 
previous notice, from the boat into the middle of the river, and {wim- 
ming to fhore. They faw him get upon the bank, and walk coolly 
over the meadows toward the town: they called to him in vain, 
he did not once turn his head. 

** Anxious leit he fhould take a dangerous cold by remaining in his 
wet clothes, and uncertain whether or not he intended to defert his 
party, they rowed inttantly to the town, at which they had not defigned 
to have touched, and went in fearch of their river-god. 

** In pafling through the market-place they faw him ftanding upoa 
a tub, encircled by acrowd of people, and refifting the entreaties of 
an apothecary of the place, one of his old acquaintance, who was im- 
portuning him to go to his houfe, and accept of other raiments till his 
own could be dried. © | 

‘« The party, on prefling through the crowd, were furprifed to hear 
him {peaking without any degree of his ufual ftammer, +s 
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“¢ Have I not told you, my friend, that I had drank a confiderable 
quantity of wine before i committed myfelf to the river. You know 
my general fobricty ; and, as a profeffional man, you aught to know, that 
the unu {ual exiflence of mtermad timulus, would, in its effects upon 
the fyftem, countera& the external cold and moiftute.” 

“* ‘Then, perceiving his companions near him, he nodded, fmiled, 
and wared his hand, as enjoining them fileace, thus, without hefitation, 
addrefiiug the populace. 

‘* Yemen of Nottingham, liftien tome. You are inzenious and 
indufirious mechanics. By your induitry life's comforts are procured 
for yourlelves. and families. If you lofe your health, the power of 
being induftrious will forfake you. That you know ; but you may 
not know, that to breathe freth and change d air conita ntly, i is not lef 
neceflary to preferve health, than f-briety itfelf. Air becomes un- 
wholefome in a few hours if the wisdows are fhut. Open thofe of 
your fleeping-rooms whenever you quit them to go to your workfhops, 
Keep the windows of your workfhops open whenever the weather is 
not infupportably cold. I have no intereft in giving you this advice, 
Remember what I, your countryman, aod a phyfician, tell you. If 
you would not bring infection and difeafe upon v: ourielve s, and to 
your wives and little ones, change the air you breathe, change it many 
times in a day, by openi ing your windows.” 

** So faying, he fe pt down from the tub, and returning with his 
party to their boat, they purfaed their voyage.” P. 64. 


We are now introduced to Dr. Johnfon at Lichfield, and 
it is remarked, that in {peaking of the inhabitants of that city, 
he has omitted at all times to {peak of thofe who were at all lite- 
rary. Thefe are here, as an a€ of juflice, recorded; and, among 
them, the author’s father, one o f the editors of Beaumont 
and Fletcher. The filence of Dr. J. relpetting thefe perfons 
is accounted-for, by their refufa! of adulation to him; which 
certainly is not impofhible. Between Dr. Darwin end him 
there was, on many accounts, a {trong repulfion; nor can we 
wonder at being informed, that they mutually difliked and 
fhunned eachother. The mention of thefe two great Oppo- 
fites, introduces fome notice of Dr. Darwin's peculiar and 
farcaflic wit, of which the following anecdote affords an 
amufling initance. 


«¢ Dr. Darwin had a large company at tea. His fervant announced 
a ftrang ger lad y and gentleman. The — was a confptcuous figure, 
ruddy, corpulent, and tall, She held by the arm a little, meek-look- 
ing, p vale, effeminate man, who, from his cl fe adherence to the fide 
of the lady, feemed to c mnfider himfeif as under her prote&ion. 

** Dr. Darwin, 1 feck you not as a phy fician, but as a Belle Efprit. 
I make this hufband of mine”, and fhe locked down with a tide- 
glance upon the animal, ‘ treat me every fummer with a tour through 
one of the Britif*h counties, to explore whatever it conrains worth the 
aitention of ingenious people, On arriving at the feveral innsin our 
route, 
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route, I always fearch out the man of the vicinity moft diftinguifhed for 
his genius and tafte, and introduce myfelf, that he may diatues the ob- 
jects of our examination, whatever is curious in nature, art, or fcience. 
Lichfield will be our headquarters during feveral days, Come, Door, 
whither mult we go, what muft we inveiligate to-morrow, and the 
next day, and the next? here are my tablets and pencil.” 

‘* You arrive, madam, at a fortunate juncture. ‘To-morrow you 
will have an opportunity of furveying an annual exhibition perfectly 
worth your attention, To-morrow, madam, you will go to Tutbary 
bull-running.” 

«¢ The fatiric laugh with which he flammered out the laft word, 
more keenly pointed this fly, yet broad rebuke to the vanity and arro- 
gance ot her fpeech. She had been up amongft the boughs, and little 
expected they would break under ber- fo fuddenly, and with fo little 
mercy. Her large features fwelled, and her eyes flathed with anger 
—‘* I was recommended to a man of genius, and I find him infoleat 
and ill-bred.” Then, gathering up her meek and alarmed hufband, 
whom the had loofed when fhe firit fpoke, under the thadow of her 
broad arm and fhoulder, fhe frutted out of the room.” P, §2. 


The year 1771 1s marked bythe commencement of the 
Zoonomia, not publifhed till 1794, a ftrange work, which few 
can appreciate, and they who’ can, have very generally .con- 
demned. ‘Ihe memoir-writer, though fhe praifes the Doc. 
tor’s philofophy, in general, more than it deferves, argues 
again{t his opinions on inflinét, with much acutenefs and 
force. Her account of his habitual,defetis, both as a. philo- 
fopher and a moralift is however curious ; fince it proves him, 
in fact, to have been neither honelt nor truly wile. 


«« Tf this brilliant and dazzling philofopher had not clofed the lynx’s 
eves of his underitanding on that clear emanation from the fource of 
intelleCtual as well as of planetary light, he had indeed been great and 
illuaitnaied above the fons of men. Theo had he difdained to have 
mingled that art in his ewi/dom, which was fometimes found in his 
common-life anions, and of which he not unfrequently boafted. 

«© That noble fimplicity which difdains the varnith of difingenaous 
defign in principle and in condu, in converfation and in writing, 
was thedefideratum of Dr. Darwin's ttrong and comprehenfive aii 
Its abfence rendered his fyitems, which were fo often lumirious, at 
times impenetrably dark by paradox. Its abfence rendered his poetic 
tafte fomewhat meretricious from his rage for ornament; chilled his 
heart again{t the ardor of devotion, and chained his mighty powers 
within the limits of /econd caufes, though formed to foar to INFI- 
NI Sy P. 94. 

What the fays afterwards of his excelling Galen and Hip- 
pocrates (p. 96) as it is faid without knowledge, fo alfo muft 
it be without effect. We learn foon alter a curious fa&t: that 
the Botanical Society of Lichfield, which publifhed a tranfla- 
tion of the Linnzan Botany, never confifted of more mem. 
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bers than Dr. Darwin, Sir Brook Boothby, and Jackfon, a 
prottor of Lichfeld. Soon alter this, in 1778, Dr. Darwin 
begins to figure as the declared lover of a married lady, Mrs. 
Pole, of Radburn, whom fhe courted with very gallant verfes, 
and other afhiduities, during the life of her firfl hufband ; and, 
when fhe became a widow, he prevailed upon her to reward 
his conflancy with her hand. ‘The amour certainly produced 
fome very beautiful poetry ; but many biographers would have 

thought it deferving of fome cenfure. ‘The memoir- writer, 
however, does not forget to mark his poetical delinquency ; 
and gives at large the account of a remarkable pfagiarifm from 
herfelt, which forms the Introduétion to his Botanic Garden*, 
She returns to the charge again, when fhe finds him writing 
on plagiarifm, in the latter part of this volume, and fays, with 
great juflice, “* Dr. Darwin Sorgen that juft refiraint” » pre- 
{cribed by himfelf, ‘* whemhe tcok unacknowledged forty- fix 
entire lines, the publithed verfes of his friend, for the exor- 
dium of the firft part of his work.” P. 954. Whoever com- 
pares the two productions will undoubtedly agree with MifsS 
in calling it, ‘* an inflance of plagiarifm unprecedented ina 
poet of he much genius.” The fubjeét of Mifs S.’s verfes 
was a botanic garden, planted by the Doétor himfelf in a ro- 
mantic retreat, within a mile of Lichfield. ‘They begin thus: 


** © come not here, ye Proud, whofe breafts infold 
Th’ infatiate with of glory or of gold ; 

O come not ye, whofe branded foreheads wear 

Th’ eternal frown of envy, or of care; 

For you no Dryad decks her fragrant bow’rs, 

For you her fparkling urn no Naiad pours ; 

Unmark’d by yon light Graces fkim the green, 

And hovering Cupids aim their fhatts unfeen,” &c. &c. 


What could be the inducement to a theft, which could not 
be undeteéted, and was not likely to be unexpoled, it is impof_i- 
ble to fay. ‘The cafe is extraordinary, and leaves little {cope 
for conjecture. The third Chapter, which contains this fin- 
gular anecdote, concludes with a mock correfpondence be- 
tween the refpettive cais of thefe two friends, which might 
as well have ‘lived in private circulation only. The author 
expreiles, indeed, fome apprehenfion ~ their epiftles may be 
deemed below the dignity of biography; and fo they will be 
thought by many readers. 

We now approach to the clofe of the Memoirs; though 
arrived Only at the 147th page. Here, at the beginning of 
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Chap. tv. Col. Pole dies, and fvon after his widow accepts 
the hand of the long-enamoured Doétor. What follows is 
merely a criticifm on the Poem of the Botanic Garden, except- 
ing a fhort account of the Doétor’s death, towards the end, 
On his marriage with Mrs. Pole, Dr. D. removed to Derby, 
and to that refidence the knowledge of his memoir-writer does 
not follow him. As we fhall have feveral remarks to make 
on the critical parts which follow in this volume, we will 
finifh here with the biography. The celebrity of Dr. D. 
and his confequent praétice, followed him to Derby, where 
he flourifhed in medical fanie, to which he foon added poeti- 
cal eminence. He died in confequence of rather a fudden 
attack, April 18, 1802, in his fixty-ninth year. 

We fhould here, perhaps, introduce a correétion which the 
candour of the writer of this volume has induced her to make, 
on the remonflrance of perfons conneéted with Dr. D. In 
p- 406, fhe had given a melancholy account of the defperate 
aét of infanity which deprived Dr. Darwin of his eldeft fon. 
After relating the circumftances which led to the fufpicion 
that he had precipitated himfelf into the Derwent, fhe had 
concluded thus : 


¢¢ Dr. Darwin had been fummoned. He flaid along time on the brink 
of the water, apparently calm and colleéted, but doubtlefs fufferin 
the moft forturing anxicty. The body could not be found till the 
next day. When the Doctor received information that it was found, 
he exclaimed in a low voice, ‘** Poor infane coward!” and it is faid, 
never afterwards mentioned his name.” 


The following ftatement, on this fubje&t, has fince been 
fent to all the periodical publications. 


** The author of the Memoirs of Dr. Darwin, fince they were 
publifhed, has difcovered, on the atteftation of his family, and of the 
other perfons prefent at the jun¢iure, that the flatement given of his 
exclamation, p. 406, on the death of Mr. Erafmus Darwin, is entirely 
without foundation; and that the Door on that melancholy event gave, 
amongft his own family, proofs of ftrong fenfibility at the time, and of 
fuccveding regard to the memory of his fon, which he feemed to have 
a pride in concealing from the world, In juftice to his memory, fhe 
is defirous to correct the mifinformation the had received, and will 
therefore be obliged to the editor of the Britifh Critic to notice the 
circumnftance in the criticifm of the book, fince, unlefs a fecond edi- 
tion fhould be.called for, fhe has no means fo effectually of counter. 
acting the miftake.” 


It is but juft to admire the candour of Mifs Seward, in 
making this facrifice to the appearance of truth; but the nar- 
rative has in it certain marks, and is conneéted with circum. 
ftances made known by other means, in a way that leaves the 
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unprejudiced mind rather fufpicious of fome further miftake, 
and reluétant to rejeti it. At all events, the account will be 
confidered, even if not true, as well invented and applied; and 
was doubtlefs firmly believed by the author of the Memoirs, a 
very competent wiinefs to the character of her hero, when fhe 
admitted it to a place in her book. 

The picture and charagier of Dr. D. as delineated in this 
work, are not extremely attraétive; an athletic, but ill-pro. 
portioned figure, a faturnine countenance, marked by fevere 
{mall-pox, a ftoop in the fhoulders, and an elocution much 
embarrafled by flammering, make a difadvantageous affem. 
blage, alleviated only by an appearance of good humour in his 
firft addrefs, which feems often to have proved fallacious; 
for the Doftor was fore upon oppofition in argument, and 
certain to revenge it “* by farcafm of very keenedge”. This 
** colloquial defpotifm”, as Mifs S. properly calls it, fufficiently 
accounts for the repulfion between him and Dr. Johnfon, 
whofe habits were too fimilar to accord in any degree. Two 
fuch defpots could not pofflibly move in the fame fphere. The 
two Dottors appear alfoto have agreed in their frequent fulpi- 
cion of falfehood, but from very oppofite caufes; Dr. ]. from his 
{trong deteflation of it, Dr. D. trom having tn his own wif- 
dom too great a mixture of art. ‘* Dr. D. was acculiomed to 
remark that whenever a ftrange flep had been taken, if any 
way obnoxious to cenfure, the alledged reafon was {carcely 
ever the real motive :’’ (p. 168) and this remark is exempli- 
fied.in his own conduét on the publication of his Botanic 
Garden. He produced the fecond part before the firft, in 
truth, becaufe he knew it to be more attraétive to the multi- 
tude ; but profefledly becaufe he wifhed to repeat fome expe- 
riments. ‘The fources both of this praétical difingenuoufnefs 
and of his infidelity, are well developed by Mifs S. in a paflage 
as honourable to her as any which appears in this book. On 
the latter fubjeét, fhe thus expreffes herfelf: 


«© Certainly Dr. Darwin’s diftinguifhed power of cifclofing the 
arcana of nature, enabled him to explore, and deiect, the fallacy of 
many received, and long-eftablifhed opinions ; but the proud confci« 
oufnefs that his fcientific wand .fo often poffeffed the power attributed 
by Milton to Ithuriel’s fpear, betrayed him, at times, into fyftematic 
error. Convinced, by deep thought and philofophic experience, that 
mankind received fo many prejudices for truths, he looked too jealoufly 
at all its moft revered and facred axioms, Beneath the force of that 
jealoufy he denied the power of inftin¢t, and folved it into imitations 

@ have admitted, on the teftimony of all impartial obfervation, all 
fair experiment, the uxdb/ending natures of inftinét and reafon, mut 
have involved that refponfibility of man to his Creator for his a¢tions 
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in this his ftate of trial, which Dr. Darwin confidered as a gloomy 
anfounded fuperfiition”! P. 92. 


His difingenuoufnels, and fome other points, are touched ina 
paflage which we have already cited (p. 387) in which Mifs S. 
he a moral reafon for his poetic tafle being “* merctrtctous 


rom his rage for ornament”. She fays, indeed, /omewhat 
‘meretricious, whereas we fhould rather fay, extravaganily fo. 
In another inftance the moral charaéter of Dr. D. influenced 
his poetry. It addrefles nothing to the heart or feelings, as is 
well remarked by the biographer (p. 177), but every thing to 
the imagination. For what reafon? Evidently becaufe ima. 
gination was the predominating quality in the author’s mind, 
while his nerves and heart were formed for ftrength rather 
than fenfibility. 

On what remains of this volume, the long and, to us, intereft- 
ing critique on the Botanic Garden, we could expatiate to a 
great extent; frequently approving, and fometimes combating, 
the opinions of the author: but we find ig neceffary to reftrain 
ourfelves to a few leading points. On the general fubje& of 
Dr. Darwin’s genius and caft. of his poetry, we perfeétly 
agree with the writer of his Memoirs. | 

«*« Dr. Darwin’s excellence confifts in delighting the eye, the tafte, 
and the fancy, by the ftrength, diftinétnefs, elegance, and perfeét ori- 
ginality of his pi¢tures, and in delighting the ear by the rich cadence 
of his numbers; but the paffions ate genera'ly afleep, and feldom are 
the nerves thrilled by his imagery, impreflive and beauteous ai it is, 
or by his landfcapes, with all their vividnefs.” P. 177, 


On this paflage it is only neceflary to obferve, that the de- 
light of the ear, zm the rich-cadence of his numbers, is greatly 
impaired by the unvarying famenels of them; and that the 
roughnefs of a bad.verfifier would be often lefs fatiguing than 
the monotonous cadence of this poet’s rich numbers, Itis very 
lamentable when, at the beginning of any elaborate paflage, 
the reader can exa&tly forefee how it will be formed and ca. 


denced, and already hears the chime before he reads the words ° 


adaptedto it. We fhall not fay that Mifs S. carries the mat- 
ter too far, when fhe afferts, “ that it can only be from native 
littlenefs, or acquired warp of mind, where the greatnefs and 
energy of Dr. Darwin’s genius and knowledge are denied”. 
P. 418. We acknowledge, and have always acknowledged, 
his native powers; but his employment of them we fhall al- 
ways characlerize as THE SACRIFICE OF GENIUS IN. THE 
TEMPLE OF FALSE TASTE. The want of a claflical feeling of 
propriety, without which no work will ever be written, that 
can deferve to be held up asa model, caufed bim fo oe 
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late falfe and dazz!ing ornaments, that common fenfe is cons 
tinually outraged, and no patience. of a claffical reader can 
long fupport the continued reading of his verfes. The ela- 
borate critique of Mifs S. has aétually made us more ac. 

uainted with the plan and conduét of his great poem, than ever 
we could make ourfelves ; fo impoffible have we always found it 
to purfue the tafk of reading that produétion for any Jong time. 
Splendid fimilies giving no illuftration, fictions and perfonifi- 
cations too extravagant for common fenfe to adopt, even for a 
moment, witha total want of rational plan and conneétion of 
parts, continually drive us from the book, notwithftanding the 
occafional delight arifing frem particular paflages. Dr. Dar- 
win’s verfes, like Indian fweetmeats, may be tafted now and 
then with fatisfaétion, but never can become an article of 
claffical food, Feeling thus, and not fuppofing our, feelings 
to be at all congenial, in this refpeét, to thofe of the memoir- 
writer, we were furprifed, as well as pleafed, with the follow- 
ing remarks on the celebrated burlefque upon Darwin, “ the 
Loves of the Triangles”. After cenfuring a fimile of his on the 
fubje& of fireworks, Mifs S. fays: 


*¢ This apprehended injudicioufnefs of the fire-work fimile fuggefts 
the remark, that a few fuch erratic luxuriances of a picturefgue fancy, 
together with the peculiar conftru@ion of the Darwinian verfe, and 
its lavifh perfonification, enabled an highly ingenious faririt to burs 
lefque the Loves of the Plants by the Loves of the ‘Triangles. Emi. 
nently fortunate for its purpofe was the thought of transforming cubes, 
and cones, and cylinders, and other technical terms of matnematic 
and mechanic fcience, into nymphs and fwains, enamoured of each 
other. ‘The verfe of this ironical poem is not only Darwinian, but it 
is beautifully Darwinian. ‘The very flightly alinfive power of feveral 
of the fimilies in the Botanic Garden is ridiculed with infinite fubrle- 
nefs and wit; while the little flories in this burlefque, fo comic in 
their fcantinefs of refemblance, are very elegantly told. ‘That bril- 
liant fatire amply refutes Lord Shaftefbury’s fyitem, that ridicule is 
the teft of truth, and that it is impoffible to ridicule with effect what 
is intrinfically excellent. The warmelt admirers of Dr. Darwin's 
fplendid poem, and of the ingenious theories and fiated experiments 
of the notes, muft yet be amufed with fuch grotefque imitation of 
each; jult as they are diverted with the burlefgue, in the Critic, of 
the death of Hotfpur, and of Eve’s beautiful proteft to Adam, 


Sweet is the breath of morn, &c. 


*¢ On the fabje& of this fatire, Dr. Darwin wanted prefence of 
mind. Inflead of pretending, as he did, never to have feen or heard 
of the Loves of the Triangles, when quettioned on the fubject, he 
fhould voluntarily have mentioned that fatire every where, and praifed 
its wit and ingenuity. He ought to have triumphed in a juit con- 
{cioufnefs, that his poem could lofe none of its charms with the — 
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whofe praife is. fame, by the artful refemblance of this falfe Florimel.” 
P. 206. 


Abating a little of the warmth in the eulogium which fol- 
lows this paflage, we are not far, on the whole, from agreeing 
with the writer. 

The critic:{ms of Mifs.S. are in general found and good, 
the refult of much poetical taite and feeling. It cannot ever 
be faid that fhe 1s a blind admirer of her author, or employs 
her pen merely to difplay the beauties of his work: in various 
inftances, as fhe purfues her analyfis, fhe points out errors of 
judgment, and the moft glaring of the faults into which this 
perfeéily unclaffical writer has fallen. Nothing can be more 
juft than her obfervations on the poetry which does, and that 
which does not, addrefs itfelf to the feelings, to which latter 
clafs the confetfes. Darwin’s to belong. Her remarks on the , 
ufe of the /pondee are faulty only in the adoption of that term 
toexprefs her meaning. A fpondee is the name of a foot, in 
the meafure of a verfe; and two long, or (by analogy) two ac- 
cented fyllables, occurring together in different feet, no more 
make a /pondee than if they were a mile apart. Thus the very 
firft inftance fhe produces, from Mr. Bowles’s poetry, contains 
indeed an exemplification of her meaning, but not at all of 
her expreffion, There is no /pondee in it; but there are two 
accented fyllables occurring together, in a manner which gives 
a peculiar cadence to the verfe. The line is this: 


«* Come to | the wifd | woods and | the hills | with me”. 


If we fcan our Englifh verfes at all, it muft be by dividing 
them thus into pairs of fyllables; in which cafe, there is here 
no {pondce atall; for the two long fyllables wild and woods are 
in different feet, The fame. remark applies to the fecond in- 
flance fhe has quoted from the fame poet. 


*¢ Where in | this hard | world I | have hap. | pieft been.” 


Yet her remark is not unjuft. ‘* The recurrence of two 
equally accented words’ too often together incumbers the 
verfification. The truth is, that our verfes are generally 
formed of fyllables alternately accented and unaccented, and 
its varieties are produced by varying thofe accents: the intro- 
du&ion of two ftrong accents together has therefore a peculiar 
effe€t, which, though fometimes good, ought not to be too 
olten repeated. This is the fpirit of Mails S.’s remark, her 
expreffion of it oniy-is incorreét. The following commenda- 
tion of her author is one to which we readily fubfcribe, 
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‘* Juft difcernment will not ceafe to admire the facile fuccefs and 
artful grace with which this poet fubdues the difficulty of rendering 
all forts of fcience fubfervient to the purpofes of high heroic verfe ; 
or to obferve how feldom even the moft technical. terms diminith the 
harmony of his meafure, or the elegance of his imagery.” P. 231. 


We could point out many other obfervations equally juf, 
but cannot further purfue the fubjett. The critical reader 
will perufe the whole account of the Botanic Garden, in this 
volume, with a pleafure not diminifhed by very many excep- 
tions. To the reader who has neither love for criticifm or 
feeling for poetry, the difcuffion will be unwelcome, both in 
her pages and in our report. 

Among the Lichfield worthies celebrated by Mifs S. fhe 
has with propriety introduced her own father, the Rev. Mr. 
Seward. To his great and various merits the recolle&ion of 
the place ftill bears the ftrongeft teftimony; and, though a 
laudable partiality has too much ‘panegyrized his critical ta- 
lents, as exemplified in his edition of Beaumont and Fletcher, 
he ftands acknowledged as a man of talents, which might have 
been further exemplified, without any undue digreffion. One 
inftance in particular is fo particularly appofite to the fubjeét 
of this volume, that we willingly fupply the omiffion, by giving 
it to our readers in this place. Among the philofophical re- 
veries with which Darwin indulged, and at the fame time de- 
bafed, his powerful mind, he maintained at one period of his 
life the formation of a great part of the prefent habitable globe 
from the decayed thells of fithes. This opinion, notwithftand- 
ing its almof{t inconceivable abfurdity, he maintained with fuch 
courage, as to place upon his carriage, by way of motto, 
* Omnia é Conchis”, ‘ all Things from Shell-fifh.” The 
Gentleman’s Magazine fays, that it had alfo a reference to his 
family arms, which were three feallop fhells. Be that as it 
may, the infeription produced the following lines from Mr. 
Seward, which produced the effeét of caufing a very general 
laugh at the Doétor’s expence, and an immediate removal of the 
motto. We do not know that they have been printed, except 
in the Gentleman’s Magazine, vol. liv. p. 87, where they ap- 
peared in 1784, but without any mention of Darwin’s name. 


** Omnia é Conchis. 


** From atoms in confufion hurl’d,. 

Old Epicurus built a world ; 

Maintain’d that all was accidental, 
Whether corporeal pow’rs or mental ; 
That neither hands, head, heart, or mind, 
By any forefight were defign’d ; 
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That feet were not devis’d for walking ; 
For eating, teeth j or tongues for talking; 
That Chance each cafval creature made,— 
Then ev’ry member found its trade; 

And in this whirlpool of ftark nonfenfe, 
He buried virtue, truth, and confcience, 
For this he {pent much ftudious toil, 

And oft confum’d the midnight oil : 

Each year produc’d long labour’d volumes, 
Which cover’d half the Attic columns; 
And thus his feét {pread far around, 

In Afia, Greece, and Rome renown’d; 
For all the bad receiv’d with glee 

This hodgepodge of iniquity. 

Celius at length refolves to lift 

Under this great Cofmogenitt ; 

He too renounces his Creator, 

And forms all fenfe from fenfelefs matter ; 
Makes men ftart up from dead fith-bones, 
As old Deucalion did from ftones; 

Great wizard he, by magic fpells, 

Can build a world of cockle-thells ; 

And all things frame, while eyelid twinkles, 
From lobfters, crabs, and perriwinkles, 

O Do€tor! change thy foolifh motto, 

Or keep it for fome lady’s grotto; 

Elfe thy poor patients well may quake, 

If thou no more canft mend than make,” 


Some lines by Mr. Seward, of inferior merit to thefe, but 
curious as containing a fketch of his own life, are extant in 
the fame mifcellany, vol. lvi. p. 514. 

The ftyle of Mifs Seward’s book is evidently that of a per- 
fon who has cultivated poetry exclufively, with little or no at- 
tention to the ftru€ture or compofition of profe. We could 
fill fome pages with affetted and poetical expreflions and fen- 
tences, harth or extravagant metaphors, and other fingulari- 
ties, which we have marked in our perufal of the book, 
Thefe licences, which in poetry are fometimes tolerable, but 
are by far too much indulged by the Darwinian fchool, in 
profe are the very bafe ftring of bad writing; and could no 
be indulged by any perfons who had formed their tafte on the 
pure and elegant writers of our language, or their praftice on 
the rules of found fenfe. From the increafing indulgence of 
fuch licences in verfe, inthe progrefs of this writer through 
life, it has happened that her firft poetical produétions, the 
Monody on Major André, and the Elegy on Captain Cook, 
will always remain as the moft claffical proofs of her talents. 
She did not at that period venture to trefpafs upon the analo- 
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gies and the purity of her native tongue, which fince has been 
thought allowable by many modern writers; byt which will 
have no other effeét than that of removing their compofitions 
from the honourable clafs in which otherwife they might have 
afpired to ftand. With refpeét to the prefent book, by which 
we have been highly gratified, on the whole, we are forry to be 
obliged to remark fo glaring a blemifh; which however is too 
obvious to be paffed in filence. A further account of Dr. 
Darwin's life, from the pen of Mr. Dewhurft Bilfbury*, who 
was intimate with him in later life, is promifed both in the 
Preface and in p. 153 of this work. For our parts, we could 
be fatisfied with what we have here recorded of a man, whofe 
charaéter and talents excite indeed fome admiration, but no 
particle of efteem or affeétion. 
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Art. V. Ledwich’s Antiquities of Ireland. 
(Concluded from our laft, p. 261.) 


XVIII. Of the anctent Irifh Drefs. 


VERY little, that can be depended on, occurs refpe€ting the 

drefs of the ancient Irifh antecedent to the eighth century. 
It was then the Rheno, a fkin mantle covering ie fhoulders, 
and coming down to the elbows, fuch as Cafar and Tacitus 
tell us the Britons and Germans ufed; this expofed to view 
the Stigmata, or ernamental pun€&tures on their fkins, in which 
they took much pride. The Firbolgs, or Belgic colonies, in- 
troduced the Sagum, or woollen mantle. The account of the 
woollen manufacture in Ireland, in the fourteenth century, 1s 
curious and well illuftrated. 


In the twelfth century, Giraldus accurately defcribes the 
Irifh drefs. 


«© They ufually”, fays he, ‘* wear moderate clofe capuchins, or 
hooded mantles, covering the fhoulders, and coming down to the 
elbows, compofed of various colours and ftripes, for the moft part 
fewed together; under which they have Fallins or jackets, and 
breeches and ftockings of one piece.” 


The Birred, or conical cap, fucceeded the hood. The ety- 
mology of brog or brogue is uncertain; an ancient one dug 


up, twelve feet below the furface of a bog, exaétly refemble 
the North American maugafon. 
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+ In the Preface, his name is written Bilfborrow (p. xiii.) in the 
book, Bil/ury; which is right, we pretend not to fay. 
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The Englifh, by different flatutes, endeavoured to reform 
the Irith drefs, and make it like their own, but by temporizin 
and weak condefcenfions they effeéted very little; Cromwell's | 
officers completely accomplifhed it. There is a great deal of 
antiquarian erudition in this effay. 


XIX. On the Military Antiquities of Ireland, 


This author obferves that, previous to his publication, not 
two pages of a conneéted account of this fi abjett, in any author, 
exifted ; he hopes, therefore, the novelty of the fubjeé will 
be fome excufe for the multiplicity of citations, which Were 
neceflary to give authenticity to the detail. 

The Belgic colonies fhowed the Irifh the ufe of metal 

weapons ret of fortrefles, and the great northern invafion in the 
eighth century added new improvements, and left many re- 
mains, which Giraldus Cambrenfis notices. Our limits pre- 
vent us from giving a fatisfaétory analy fis of this, as well as the 
other valuable effays, fo that we can mention but a few parti- 
culars. ' 
The Irifh had their Raths, Diins, Daingeans, Bawns: their 
weapons were ftone-hatchets or Celts, brazen fwords, lances, 
darts, battle-axes. Their foldiery were Hobillers, Kerns, and 
Galloglaffes. Henry II. on the fubmiffion of the Irith, or- 
dered his great feudatorics to ereét caftles, to fecure their con- 
fool. The fame plan was purfued by the Englifh princes to 
the reign of Jamesl. | The hiftory of the great caftle of Du- 
namafe, in the Queen’s County, is given, and alfo that of Ley. 
A very fingular notice is brought forward at the conclufion of 
this we 2 that of the Irifh, in 1586, fighting upon ftilts. 


XX. On the political Conflitution and Laws of the an- 


cient Irifh. 


This is a very interefting effay, as it places in a clear point 
of view a fubject but little underflood. Atk the beft informed 
Englifh or Irifh lawyer, what are the Brehon laws? His 
an{wer will be, that they are barbarous municipal regulations 
of the uncivilized Irifh. Dr. L. fhows this to be an egregi- 
ous miftake, and the proof evinces an intimate acquaintance 
with feudal jurifprudence. If it be afked, are not the MS. 
Irth Brehon laws neceflary for giving a juft idea of the fub- 
jeét, the author anfwers in the negative; becaufe there are 
data fufficiently numerous to fhow the nature of thefelaws. Even 
if they were neceflary, the technical language in which they 
are written requires a key to unlock them, which has not, and 
probably never will be found. He defcribes from Davis and 
Hume 
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Hume the ftate of political fociety in Scotland and Ireland, 
and fupplies their omiffions. The Irifh monarchy was elec- 
tive; the monarch was ftyled Ard Riagh; he muft be of ‘the 
regale profapium, or royal flock. Next in rank was the 
Tanift, his apparent fucceilor. Next were the provincial 
kings; then Tiarnas, with focage and villenage tenants. The 
whole was a military feudal affociation. 

The moft early laws difcovered by this author, he finds 
among Ecgbhrit’s excerptions in 750; thefe are of the fame 
tenor with the Anglo-Saxon laws. Next is noticed the law 
of Taniftry, a fruitful fource of domeftic diffention and commo- 
tion ; and that of Gavelkind, which gave property equally to 
children, legitimate and fpurious. The monarch and his feudato- 
ries were fupported by menfal lands, and by a number of oner- 
ous and grin ing taxes, levied under the idea of feudal rights. 
The Brehonic judicature is defcribed, and its proceedings ; 
and a Brehon and his Lord are exhibited in a plate, in their 
proper habits. 


XXI. Onthe Ogham CharaGers, and alphabetic Elements 
of the ancient Irifh. 


As a fpecimen of the abfurd and puerile fables on which 
Irifh hiftory is conftruéted, and which national writers endea- 
vour at this day to defend, take the following of the origin of 
the Irifh elementary chara@ers. 


“© The celebrated Feniufa Farfa, fay Keating and the Wards, was 
the fon of Magog, and King of Scythia, Defirousof becoming mafter 
of the 72 languages created at the confufion of Babel, he fent 72 per- 
fons to learn them. He eflablifhed an nniverfity at Magh-Seanair, 
near Athens, over which he, Gadel and Caoith prefided. ‘TI hefe formed 
the Greek, Latin, and Hebrew letters, Gadel was ordered to digett 
the Irith into five diale€ts: the Finian, to be fpoken by the militia and 
foldiery ; the poetic and hiftoric, by the Seanachies and Bards; the 
medical, by phyficians; and, the common idiom, by the velgar.” 


Thefe, and fimilar wild fi€tions, are never pafled over with- 
out proper animadverfion by this author. Though their 
Oriental complexion gave rife to the notion of a Pheenician 
colonization, and a Pheenician alphabet in Ireland, both are ably 
examined and refuted. With no better fuccefs do Irifh ant- 
quaries affert, that the Ogum, a itenographic and fteganographic 
kind of writing, and practifed in every country for fecrecy and 
expedition, were the letters uled by the Druids. The author 
prefents us with a very ingenious and learned account of the 
origin of the Runic, Anglo-Saxon, and Irifh alphabets; and this 
land him into very protound diplomatic inquiries, little to be 
expecied in a book on Irifh antiquities, yet higbly illuftrative 
of his fubjeét. A mok 
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A moft remarkable literary forgery is here mentioned. An 
Irifh Seanachy, witha knife or chizzel, cut fome lines and other 
figures on a rock, and then pretended he found in an ancient 
Irifh poem the name of a hero who was interred near this rock 
1500 years ago. This author, with becoming fpirit, repro- 
bates fuch i Momnotel impofition. 

The corrupt Roman letters, which the Irifh adopted, did 
not furnifh a notation commenfurate with the founds of the 
Irifh language ; of courfe it could not be reduced toa ftandard 
by writing: hence anomalies and folecifms, and all corruptions 
incident to an uncertaintongue. Befides the want of an ade- 

uate notation, and the various invafions and colonizations of 
the iile from the age of Ptolemy, the geographer, A. D. 190, to 
the invafidn of Henry II. A. D. 1172, authentic documents 
teach us, that the original Celtic Irifh were never free from 
foreign enemies ; their language therefore became a confufed 
jargon of Gothic, Teutonic, Anglo-Saxon, and other tongues 
and dialeéts, and abfolutely there is not athird of what paffles 
for Irifh, but is derived from thefe and the Latin. The au- 
thor concludes this very curious but difficult enquiry with 
thefe words: 


* Tam very fenfible how much I ftand in need of the learned di- 
plomatic reader’s indulgence for the hints advanced in this effay; if 
they urge a farther invettigation of the fubjeét, I thall think my labour 
fully compenfated, 


«* Non quifquam fruitur veris odoribus, 


Hyblzos latebris nec fpoliat favos ; 
Si fronti caveat, fi timeat rubos.”” C/landian.” 


XXII. A Review of Irifh Literature in the middle Ages. 


The author obferves that, after his rejecting the pretenfions 
of the Irifh to remote hiftorical records, a new fpecies of fic- 
tion, Irifh hagiography, fucceeded. 

‘* The lives and miracles of Saints”, fays the author, ‘* and all the 
fuppofititious and apocryphal trafh that croud the pages of Ware's 
writers and Harris’s additions, I Jeave to the credulity and illuftration 
of others, dwelling only on thofe parts of folid learning worthy of 
rational inquiry, and which form the only true grounds of national 
fame and honour.” 


He dates the progrefs of religion and learning from the in- 
vafion of England by the Anglo-Saxons, in the fifth century. 
He evinces by indifputable internal evidence, that the writings 
afcribed to St. Patrick, are forgeries of a late date, as are thofs 
of Feich, Bifhop of Sletty. 

-The fixth century was illuminated. by many Irifhmen of 
bright talents, and a liberal affociation, founded on an identity 
of 
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of belief and praétice, united the Welfh, the Scots, and Itith, 


St. Brendan taught the liberal arts, which were feven, and 
called by the Greeks Encyclopaedia. This author believes 
the text-book was the work of Martianus Capella, as he refers 
to commentaries on him by Johannes Scotus Erigena, and 
Duncant, an Irifh Bifhop. 

In the feventh century, the Roman. pontifls interdifted 
{chools and teaching in England, as they occafioned herefies ; 
this drove the learned to Ireland, where Vatican-bulls had no 
force. Columbanus was a celebrated coenobiarch at this time; 
Dupin declares, that his writings abound with wifdom and 
elegance, and a great knowledge of ecclefiaflical hittory ; that 
they are judicious, witty, and learned. Cummian, who w 
Culdean Abbat ot Hy, wrote a letter to his monaftic brethren, 
in which he cites Auguflin, Origen, Cyril, Cyprian, Gregory, 
and Jerome; and the various cycles then in exiftence ; and 
alfo the canons of the church. The author reafonably inters 
from hence, that the Irifh at this time were profoundly fkilled 
in every branch of ecelefiaftical learning and difcipline, and in 
this He is confirmed by thefe words of "Bede. “ It was now 
(the feventh century) that many noble Englifh and others of 
inferior rank, Jeaving their native country, withdrew to Ire- 
land to cultivate letters, and lead a life of greater purity.” In 
other places, he {peaks moll honourably of the general litera- 
ture of the ifle. 

In the eighth century, V irgilins fupported the doftrine of 
the Antipodes, and the ‘earth’ s {[phericuy ; and Maidulph was 
remarkable for Greek and Roman learning. Mofheim ts an 
unexceptionable witnefs to the fuperior attainments of the 
Jrith in letters. 

The Danith invafion, in the ninth century, banifhed the 
Mufes from their ancient feat, and compelled them to feck 
protection in foreign climates. Among others, Johannes 
Scotus Erigena fled to France; Mofheim gives him the highetl 

charafter for acutenels of underftanding, and unequalled {kill 
in the Greek language. Alter this age, there were but few 
eminent Irith {cholars. 


XXII. Grraldus Cambren/rs illuftrated. 


There is not perhaps a more curious literary memorial ex- 
tant than Cambrenfis’s topography of Ireland, compofed im 
the twelfth century. It is divided into three diflinétions: the 
firft treats of the natural hillory, the fecond of the wonders 
of nature and miracles of Saints, and the laft is a fketch of 
the civil hiflory of the country. In the two firft parts, he po- 
fitively denies having received the {malleft light or aid oe 
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Irith works; all was acquired by his own induftry and re- 
fearches. In the laft, he drew fomething from ancient chro- 
nicles ; but it was lax and diffufive, fuperfluous and frivolous; 
the labour here, fays he, was fimilar to that of fearching for 
gems among the fands of the fea-fhore. We have here an ample 
vindication of Cambrenfis from the calumnies of prejudiced na- 
tional hiftorians, and the petulance of ignorant cloiftered monks. 

The author claffes his zoology under the heads of Pifces, 
Aves, Fer, and Vermes: thefle he illuftrates, and paffes to 
the private life of the ancient Irifh, and makes it extremely 
probable, that they not only ate hor{e, but human flefh. Dio- 
dorus Siculus and Strabo record it, as does St. Jerome, many 
centuries after. Much curious and entertaining information 
is to be found in this effay. 


“« Thefe well-authenticated particulars”, fays the author, “* are not 
adduced to calumniate the ancient Irifh, for moft people, at certain 

riods, had the fame cuftoms and manners; but to demonftrate how 
incredible are the exaggerated reprefentations of Irith antiquaries and 
hiftorians, who hold up their countrymen as miracles of learning and 
civilization, when in reality they were funk in grofs ignorance and 
favage barbarifm. The progrefs of refinement in every country dears 
pace with the improvement of its laws, the advancement of its induftry, 
and its increafe in wealth.” 


Even at the end of the fixteenth century the Irifh were 
in a rude ftate; their foleemployment was keeping cattle, and 
depafturing them on mountains and wild wafte hg The 
orders of the general affembly of confederate Catholics, at 
Kilkenny, the 1eth of November, 1647, are cited to prove, 
that, even then, great multitudes, with their families and cattle, 
daily ranged through the country, particularly in Ulfter, to the 
injury of the inhabitants, and the defolation of the parts they 
traverfed. 

We fhall only remark, that there are abundant materials in 
this effay to conviét Mr. Plowden of the rankeft mifreprefenta- 
tions, when he fpeaks of the Irifh as highly civilized, If the 
authorities fele€ted by this author are authenuc and judicioufly 
applied, as appears to us indubitable, Mr. Pilowden’s Hiflorical 
Review is totally deftitute of truth, and a malignant fatire on 
the Englifh Government. : 


XXIV. An Effay towards the Hiftory and Antiquities of 
Irifhtown and Kilkenny. 


At the arrival of the Englith in 1169, there exifted in Irith- 
town a colleétion of cabins, dignified with the name of a town. 
This the author fuppofes to be the coe of Ptolemy. Kil- 
kenny he derives from the Celtic Coil, or Kyle-ken-ui, the 
3 wooded 
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wooded head or hill near the river; an etymology exaétly 


agreeing with the fituation of the place, and not from an ima- 
ginary St. Canice, or Kenny, whofe ftupid legend is given. 

The Cathedral is the great ornament of Irifhtown: every 
circumftance refpeéting the building and decorations of this 
ftru€ture is minutely detailed. Bifhop Ledred, in 1918, fitted 
up the windows, particularly the eaftern, in fo elegant a man- 
ner, and adorned it with fuch curious workmanfhip, as left 
it without a rival in the kingdom. This will appear by no 
_ means exaggerated, when we are affured, that Ranucini, the 
Pope’s Nuncio, who came from the native foil of the fine 
arts, was fo much ftruck with its beauty, that he offered the 
Jarge fum of 7ool. foreit; but neither the high rank of this 
Prince of Fermo, nor the diftrefles of the times, could prevail 
on the Bifhop and Chapter to comply with his withes. | It 
contained the hiflory of Chrili from his birth to his afcenfion. 
In 1650, this exquifice piece of art was demolithed, by favage 
republican regicides, under the notorious Col. Axtel, the Go- 
vernor. 

An account of the monuments in the Cathedral, of the Vi- 
cars choral, and of the library, wth a very ingenious excur- 
fion on the origin of public libraries, follow. In the laft, the 
author evinces his talents for tine writing, and we lament that 
we have not more {pecimens of it. The population of Kil- 
kenny is eftimated at 15,000. The annals of the City, and the 
Parliaments held there, throw light on the {tate of the king- 
dom in different ages. In 1636, Lord Deputy Wentworth, 
afterwards Earl of Strafford, vilited Kilkenny, when the Mayor 
of the city addrefled him in a moft flattering Speech; of 
which, we fhall give the laft paragraph. 

‘* To abbreviate my difcourfe, left offenfive to your much ho- 
noured cars, deign me the favour, that while the fuffrages of fo many 
provinces and cities, the acclamations of the common people, the ge- 
neral applaufe of Ireland, and approbation of your gracious liege and 
fovereign, fo concentric meet with the celebration of thole your match- 
lefs endowmenis, I may, Right Honourable, revolve into our firft prin- 
ciples of your honour and worth; and, rifing on the wings of adorned 
eloquence, to force it to the mount and zenith of your beft merits; to 
flutter afcer you with the belt wifhes of all my citizens, by redoubling 
in your prefence and abfence the oracle of God, my King, and coun 
try, that we have juft caufe, and that we mutt honour Thomas Went- 
worth,” | 


This pompous nonfenfe is exaély in the ftyle of the French 
to their new Emperor, and of equal fincerity. Ina few years 
afier, thefe very addreffers and their Mayor were foremoft in 
their accufations of the excellent, though unfortunate, Straf- 
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ford. Such grofs adulation fhows a corrupt and degraded 
mind, loft to every generous and manly feeling. 

In 1642, after the murder of thoufands of innocent Protef- 
tants, and the deflruétion of their property, the confederate 
Catholics aflemb!ed a Parliament in Kilkenny: it confifted of 
eleven {piritual aud fourteen temporal Peers, and two hundred 
and twenty-fix commoners. For eight years the kingdom ex. 
hibited a difmal piéture of popifh domination, of the un- 
bounded influence ot priefts and friars, and the horrible effeéts 
of fuperftition and anarchy. In 1650, Cromwell came be- 
fore Kilkenny. In his fummons to the city, he fays: * For 
the unheard-of maffacre of the innocent Englifh, God hath 
begun to judge you with his fore plague; fo will he follow 
you, until he dettroys you, if you repent not.” The Gover- 
nor held out for five days, and then capitulated. 

The police of the city, its monafteries, hofpitals, and chari- 
table foundations, with the caitle, and its fine colleétion of pic. 
tures, claim the author’s attention; and the whole is concluded 
with an Appendix of original records, in Latin, 


«© The hiftory of Kilkenny”, fays the Doftor, ‘* is an attempt to 
trace the beginning and progrefs of an Irith city of fome celebrity, 
and contains probably fome memorials that may intereft curiofity. 
Was this plan generally adopted, materials would be colleéted valu- 
able to future hittorians and antiquaries,” 


XXV. Church of Aghaboe. 


This was a very ancient fee, and founded by the Fits- 
Patricks, Princes of Upper Offory, whofe piety and courage 
rendered them confpicuous in the tenth century.’ In the 
twelfth, Giraldus Cambrenfis fays the Englifh ‘in patria de. 
fenfione non invalidos invenerunt”’. In every age they were 
attached to the Britifh Government; and a Baron of Offory 
was the bofom friend of Edward VI. as the curious letters of 
that Prince to him abundantly prove. They were printed b 
the prefent Earl of Upper Offory, at Strawberry Hill. All 
the churches in this old diocefe were endowed by this family; 
and, what is moft fingular, the prefent noble reprefentative of 
it poffeffes the advowfon of five, and a large eftate in Upper 
Offory. ‘* Patrimonies”, fays the author, * defcended to 
him, through a long line of noble progenitors, for more than a 
thoufand years; an inftance not perhaps to be paralleled in 
Europe.” To whom then could the author with more pro- 


priety infcribe his work on Irifh antiquities, than to the Earl 
of Upper Offory, who, at the fame time, is a judge of learning 
and a generous patron? 
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The author, fome years ago, publifhed a Statiftical Account 
of the Parifh of Aghaboe, which we with he had introduced 
here. It was the firft attempted in Ireland. The Dublin So- 
ciety adopted the idea, and many counties have fince been de- 
feribed. The antiquities o! Aghaboe are chiefly hiftorical: an 
old belfry and part of its ancient cathedral remain. 


XXVI. Priory of Athaffel, in the County of Tipperary. 


This church was founded about 1200, by the De Burgos. 
It was poffeffed by Auguflinians, and its ruins {peak its for- 
mer magnitude and {plendor. 


XXVIII. Priory of Devenrfh, in the County of Fermanagh. 


This is built in an ifland in Leng Erne, a few miles from 
Ennifkillen. Here is a cryptical chapel, dedicated to St. Mo- 
laife, and a fine round tower. 


XXVIII. Holy Cro/s, County of Tipperary. 


This abbey was eretied by O’Brien, King of Limerick, tn 
1169. Pope Pafchal Li. fent a piece of the holy crofs, co- 
vered with gold, and ornamented with precious ftones, which 
was depofited here; the devotion to which was univerfal, as 
we learn from Sydney’ s flate papers. ‘The defign and execu- 
tion of the building, from what may now be feen, was not in- 
ferior to any Gothic ftruéture. 


XXIX. Knockmoy,in the County of Galway. 


O'Conor, King of Connaugh, in a battle fought with the 
Englith, in 1189, vowed to build an abbey was he vi€torious. 

le fucceeded, and Knockmoy perpetuates the remembrance 
of his viétory. Frefco paintings adorn his monument in this 
church. They are well exhibited in two plates. 


XXX. Leighiin,in the County of Carlow. 


This was an old epifcopal fee; and the town was fo confider- 
able as to have eighty-fix burbage-tenernents, a Bifhop’s palace, 
a deanery-houfe, and a monaflery, and other buildings, all de- 
firoyed in the Irifh wars, except ‘the cathedral, which is ufed 
as a ‘parifh church. 


XXXII. Mi/cellaneous Antiquities. 


In plate 27, are fpear-heads, ftone-hatchets, a bracelet, and 
broches; and in plate 40, a gorget and two images, which 
were Abraxas, or talifmanic figures, whofe magical pewer, in 
ages 
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ages of ignorance, was believed to fecure the wearer from 
harm, and promote the fuccefs of his undertakings. All thefe 
have been found in Ireland. 3 

** Thefe tew wopographical antiquities”, the author tells us, 
*« were printed and publifhed before he undertook to complete 
Grofe's Antiquities of Ireland, of which that amiable and ex- 
cellent antiquary lived to write but feven pages.” See tho 
Preface to that work. 

When we fat down to review this work, we muft con- 
tels, that we did not conceive a favourable opinion of Irith an- 
tiguities, from the exaggerated and hyperbolical reprefenta- 
tions-of O’Conor, the abfurd and puerile produétion of 
O'Halloran, and the literary eccentricities of Vallancey. The 
miftaken patriotifm of Irith hiftorians, the romantic complexion 
of their compolitions, and their pertinacious defence of their 
palpable fittions, difgufted the reader, and he quickly rejeéted 
fubjeéts affording neither pleafure nor inftruction, 

It is now above a century fince Sir James Ware publithed 
his Differtations on the Antiquities of Ireland, in fmall 8vo. in 
Latin. The fludy was then in its infancy; and he adopted 
many ftories of Inth mythologifls, not, however, without inti: 
mating his own fentiments of their futility. He illuftrates 
every topic with claffical knowledge and elegance; and would 
probably have exhaufted every fubjeét which he treated, had 
he poffeffed the aids which the interval of an hundred years 
has fupplied. 

Dr. Ledwich, keeping the plan of this excellent antiquary 
in view, has omitted the fi€tions, which ftrong nationa! preju- 
dices obliged him to recite; and, with equal talents, fuperior 
information, and more profound eruduion, has conftruéted his 
prefent work. 

The colonization of the ifle, the formation of the Irifh al- 
phabet, the ftate of literature from the fixth to the ninth cen- 
tury, the ancient mufic, round towers, flone-roofed crypts, 
coins, and Brehon laws of the primitive Irith, with numberlefs 
interefting obje&s, ably difcuffed in thefe pages, evince the au- 
thor to be entitled to fuperior praife as a grammarian, archi- 
tect, theologian, and antiquary. 

Three aes inuft particularly eflablith the Doétor’s claim 
to extenfive learning and juft difcrimination: that on the Dru- 
ids, on the Ogham charatter, and alphabetic elements of the 
ancient Irifh, and on the origin of Saxon and Gothic architec- 
ture. The charaéter here given of this work coincides with 
the public opinion exprefled of it on its firft appearance. Is 
was eagerly fis after, as alone exhibiting a genuine picture, 
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ee by the beft authorities, of the ancient ftate of Ire. 
land. 

Its value, in this fecond edition, is much enhanced, by the 
addition of nine effays, on curious fubjeéts. It is a fingular 
inftance of generofity in the author, to enable his printer to 
give 526 pages of letter-prefs, and 43 ivalheuenel engrav- 
ings, for two guineas, by relinquifhing every emolument 
arifing from its publication. 

The author deprecates critical feverity, by acknowledging 
the difficulty of avoiding errors in fuch a work. We have 
obferved fome, efpecially thofe of the prefs, which we leave to 
his own, and the corre€étion of his learned readers, rather than 
make an oftentatious difplay of hypercritical accuracy, or fill 
our pages with unintereiling matter. 





Art. VI. The Decameron, or Ten Days Entertainment of 
Boccaccio ; tranflated from the Itahan. In Two Volumes. 
The Second Edition, correéted and improved. To which 
are prefixed, Remarks on the Life and Writings of Boc- 
caccio, and an Advertifement. By the Author of Old Nich, 
a Piece of Family Bugraphy, &c. 8vo. 16s. Vernor 
and Hood. 1804. 


R. GIBBON obferves, in the memoirs of his life and 
writings, that he fhould perhaps be aftonifhed, were it 
pofible to afcertain the date at which a favourite tale was en- 
graved by frequent repetition in his memory; the Cavern of 
the Winds; the Palace of Felicity ; and the fatal moment at 
the end of three months or centuries, when Prince Adolphus 
is overtaken by Time, who had worn out fo many pair of | 
wings in the purfuit. Many readers would experience the 
fame fenfation if they could, by any means, afcertain the pe- 
riod of their lives at which their intereft was firft excited, or 
their attention engaged «! the fimplicity of the fon of Philip 
the Hermit; the Poclith blunders of Calandrino; the facetious 
knavery of Bruno and Buffalmacco ; the loves of Cymon and 
Iphigenia; the fufferings of Madame Beritola; andthe hard trials 
and unparalleled patience of the Lady Grifelda. Thefe tales, 
familiar to us from our infancy, are endeared to the memory 
when expanded, decorated, and rendered additionally intereft- 
ing. by being transferred to the pages of Chaucer, Dryden, 
Shak{peare, and many other writers of Poems, Novels, and 
Plays, in our own language, and the languages of other nations. 
Yet whatever delight the recolleétion of Boccaccio’s os 
novels 








dent tutor can have placed the entire work in the hands of his 
child or. his pup:l, without feeling confiderably alarmed, leit 
the improvement of his knowledge fhould tend to the depra- 
vation of his morals. The peculiar elegance and purity of 
Boccaccio’s profe have made him the delight of his country- 
men, and a model for thofe who wifh’ to attain the language of 
lealy ; and his pleafing manner and eafy wit have. caufed his 
novels, into whatever tongue they were tran{lated, to be highly 
citeemed by all ages, and by all conditions of readers, 

That Boccaccio, himfélf a man of immoral life, fhould 
write licentious tales, would afford no ground of furprife; and 
his condutt in this refpeét finds fome further apology, in the 
circumitances mentioned by the editor of the prefent tranfla- 
tion. He compofed them per cacciar la malincoma delle 
Jemine. : 


«¢ Juft before he wrote, the plague at Florence had totally ssi 
the cuftoms and manners of the people. Only a few of the women had 
farvived this fatal malady ; who having loit their hufbands, parents, or 
friends, gradually grew regardlefs of thofe conftraints, and cuftomary 
formalities, which before of courfe influenced their behaviour. For 
want of female attendants, they were obliged to take men only into 
their fervice ; and this circumftance greatly contributed to deftroy 
their habits of delicacy, and gave an opening to various freedoms and 
indecencies unfuitable to the fex; and frequently productive of very 
ferious confequences. As to the monatteries, it is not furprifing that 
Boccaccio fhould have made them the fcenes of his moft libertine fto- 
ries. “Ihe plague had thrown open their gates, The monks and nuns 
wandered abroad, and, partaking of the common liberties of life, and 
the levities of the world, forgot the rigour of their inftitution,-and 
the feverity of their ecclefiaftical characters. At the ceafing of the 
plague, when the religious were compelled to return to their cloifters, 
they could not forfake their attachment to thefe fecular indulgences ; 
they continued to practife the fame free courfe of life, and would noe 
fubmit to the difagreeable and unfocial injunctions of their refpective 
orders. Contemporary hiftorians give afhocking reprefentation of the 
unbounded debaucheries of the Florentines on this occafion : and ec- 
clefiaftical writers mention this period as the grand epoch of the re- 
laxation of monaftic difcipline.” 


But to account for and juflify an author’s deviation: from 
the line of morality are widely different; and this author 
has fhown too found a judgment, and too refined a talte, 
in the works with which he has favoured the public, to 
permit a fuppofition, that he would degrade his abilities by 
giving currency to fictions, from which every well-conftituted 
mind muft turn with difguft. The editor of this work has, with 
honeft inflexibility, expunged from the pages of the tranflation 
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novels may have left on the mind, no careful parent or pru-’ 
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every expreffion which could give offence to modefty: where 
the conftruétion of the novel has been fuch that, with a eS 
alteration, he could deprive it of its noxious qualities, he 
done it; but when thefe were too radically combined with 
the leading principles of the flory to admit of alteration, he 
has, with a becoming love of decency, expunged the narrative 
altogether. 

It is happy for the public when gentlemen, who poffefs 
fo much learning and difcrimination as this author, will 
take upon themtelves the tafk of republifhing fuch works. 
A litle pruning renders them unexceptionable; the delight 
they impart in the eee, unattended with any pain in the 
recolleétion. The produétions of wit and genius, in a grofs 
and licentious day, are quoted, without fear that the curiofity 
of the young, or of females, fhould be dire&ed to fubjeéts im- 
proper for their perufal; and thefe are allowed to {peak of 
works which, if they had been put into their hands in an un- 
reformed ftatc, would fubje& them to the fufpicion of having 
defiled their imagination with grofs and licentious compofi- 
tions. In fhort, the editor is well entitled to affirm, as he has, 
** that Boccaccio, in his prefent condition, isin no way cal- 
culated to make the geod bad, or the bad worfe”’. ! 

The tranflation is not new, but is formed on that publifhed 
by R. Dodfley in 1741; the prefent editor having merely re- 
formed the flyle, correéted grammatical and typo whe: Ce 
errors, and made occafional alterations, where the inadvertence 
of the former editor had occafioned grofs corruptions in the 
explanation of the author’s fenfe. 

Jhat is peculiarly the editor’s own, is an effay entitled 
‘ Remarks on the Lite and Writings of Boccaccio”; in 
which he has narrated, with fimplicity and effe&, the few faéts 
which are known refpeéting his author; and has exhibited, in 
a judicious manner, the principal writers, foreign and Britifh, 
who have been imitators or tranflators of, or borrowers from, 
Boecaccio. eae: 

‘€ Boccaccio’s tales”, he obferves, ** have been tranflated, at dif- 
ferent periods, into moft languages, and his imitators and debtors are 
without end. His Decameron has been a ftore from which, confefl- 
edly, and frequently. otherwife, innumerable authors, fince his day, 
have drawn without fcruple, and often with more wifdom than ho- 
nefty. We have pointed vut fome inftances of the wealth acquired by 
Chaucer from this fource ; and various advantages which Shakefpeare 
and others have derived from the fame fpring might, but for the rea- 
fon already given, be added to {well the lift; for we might juftly fay, 
with Milton, alluding to the work of our author, 

«* Hither, as to their fountain, other ftars 
Repairing, in their golden urns, draw light”; 











mer, ‘* that nation after nation, and century after.century, has been 
able to do litle more than tranfpofe his incidents, new name his cha- 
racters, and paraphrafe his fentiments,”” 


a 


The edition is printed with great neatnefs, and embellifhed 
with a well-engraved head of the author. 





Art. VII. sENO®ONTOS ATIOMNHMONEYMATON BIBATA As 
Xenophontis Memorabilium Libri IV. ufque ad Lid. 9. 
Cap. 6. interpretatione nova donavit, et varr. Le&t. auxit 
Gulielmus Benwell, M. A. Coll. SS. Trinitatis nuper Soctus, 
Textis quod defuit, cum Varits Le@ionibus, e Schneidero 
alifque defumptum ef. 8vo. 631 pp. prater Indicem. 
19s. 6d. - Oxonii, Hanwell and Parker; Mawman, Lon. 
dini. 1804. 


OTHING, in our critical career, affords us higher grati- 
fication, than when we are invited to notice thofe produc- 


tions of antiquity, which have flood the teft of ages, and ree. 


ceived the general approbation of mankind. Thefe inimitable 
remains of ancient genius, conveying to us the genuine a 
and vivid impreffions of the mind, when the intelleétual facul- 


ties of our nature feem firft to have expanded into life and, 


action, are marked by a purity and energy of charaéter, which | 


we in vain look for in the laboured efforts and artificial refine. 


ments of modern literature. When, therefore, by the acci- . 


dental circumftance of a new edition, we are called to recur 
to onevof thefe ancient volumes, we regard ourfelves in the 
fituation of the traveller, who, having often fubfifted on the 
flrange difhes and fantaftical cookery of barbarous nations, at 
length meets with the pure fountains and falubrious viands of 
cultivated nature. 


OF all the produétions of ancient Greece, there are nome 


perhaps which we perufe with greater delight, than the writ. 
ings of Xenophon. The eafy tlow and perfpicuity of ftyle, 
and a frequent playful familiarity of expreffion, together with 
‘the information they afford us of the ceconomy and comeftic ar- 
rangements of the Grecian republics, have contributed to ren- 


_ der them the univerfal favourites of the claffical fludent. . OF 


thefe writings, none is more generally read than the Memora- 
bilia. The fingular and interefting chara€&ter of Socrates, 
whofe fentiments it prefents to tis, the moral tendency of his 

Ee docirines, 
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or we may affirm of him, what Dr. Johnfon has well obferved of Ho-, 
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doftrines, and the lively fpirit of argument and dialogue i 
which they are conveyed, cannot fail to captivate the attention 
of every fcholar. We do not wonder, then, that thefe me- 
moirs are a favourite le€ture-book in the Univerfity of Ox. 
ford. The different editions that have iffued from their prefs, 
fhow the conflant demand for copies; and at the fame time 
evince the juft fenfe, entertained by that learned body, of the 


moral impreffion of the precepts and charafter of, Socrates 
upon the youthful mind. 


The edition before us comes out under circumftances pe- 
cnliarly affecting, The lamemed author of it, we have reafon 
to believe, had for fome years been employed in the care of 
the work > but, from other engagements and multifarious occu- 
pations, made a much flower progrefs than the lovers of claffi- 
cal literature could have wifhed.~ Nearly at the conclufion 
of his labours, and when a fituation of retirement would have 
given him leifure and opportunity for completing his under- 
taking, he was fuddenly attacked by a violent fever, and clofed 
his excellent and exemplary life at the early age of 31. The 
name of Mr. BeEnwE Lt ts {till remembered with lively regret in 
the Univerfity ; and, we believe, we exprefs only x general 
fentiment of all who had the happinefs to know him, when 
we add, that for learning, piety, and every amiable quality, few 
have left behind them a Ingher charaéter. - After tis demife, 
which happened in the year 1796, the work underwent a long 
fufpention, and it fhould feem, as if it was not till lately, that any 
ene had undertaken to arrange his papers and complete them for 

blication. At this we the more wonder, as fo much was done 
b the original editor, and nothing more is attempted by his 
fucceffor, than to finith the work far Schneider's and other 
editions. As it is, however, we are happy in having this edi- 
tion at length laid before us, fince, even in its imperfett 
M#ate, we confider it as a valuable addition to the critical la- 
bours of preceding annotators, and an eminent’ fpecimen of 
elaflical abilities. Before we proceed to more particular re- 
gnarks, we cannot help obferving, that it would have been a 
fervice acceptable to readers in general, and highly grateful 
to ‘the friends of Mr. B. if fome fhort account had been 

refixed of the progrefs of the edition, and of the circum- 
Daaees under which it was publifhed; and furely it would 
have been an addition not mifplaced, had fome flight no- 
‘tice been introduced of the charaéter and learning of this 
excellent feholar. Should a fecond impreffion be called for, - 
which we have little doubt will be the cafe, we fincerely hope 
that fome friend of Mr. B.’s will not be wanting in fuch a tribute 
to hismemory. At prefent the work immediately commences 


with 
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with a Preface by the éditor, and the reader has no other in- 
formation of the circumftances to which we have alluded, than 
is conveyed by the title-page. This Preface, which was 
left complete, is written in clear and elegant Latinity, and con- 
tains valuable matter on the purport and intention of Xeno- 
phon in drawing up thefe memoirs. Mr. B. firft refutes the 
abfurd and far-fetched hypothefis entertained by Dr. Edwards 

that the Memorabilia were intended as a methodic fyfteth of 
moral duty ; and then introduces his own idea of the general 
contents and diftribution of the volume: 


** Ne cui vero cum hac fententia, quam improbamus, facere videas 
tur, quod nempe Xenophon in his libris omnis pene generis virtutum 
exempla complexus fit, cum id in vitis fatifque clarorum virorum de- 
{cribendis, praecipue Soctatis, fummi atque optimi omnium viri, natu- 
raliter eveniat. Nec omnino negaverim eum ofdini rerum aliqua ex 
parte confuluiffe. Sed quem rerum ordinem fibi precipue fervandum 

ropofuerit, monftrare difficile ‘eft, Hoc certe fatis dilucide a A 
i initio duo crimina Socrati ab accufatoribus illata refelli, deinde 
oftendi, qualis fuerit ille vita moribufque, quid de Deo fentiret, et 

vam ftudiofe difcipulos fuos ad tempetantiam incitaret. Secundum 
hbrum imprimis occupant, que ad amorem parentum, fratfum, ami- 
corum, et ad rerum domefticarum curam fpeétant ; tertium, quz ad 
reipublicz adminiftrationem et ad magiftratus gerendos attinent, Quarto 
libro Socratis mos in difcipulis erudiendis genufque difcipline mon- 
ftratur, et extremum opus claudit, ut decebat, brevis eorum natratio, 
quz ab eo paulo ante mortem dicta ac gefta funt. Sed per omnes li- 
bros res, alia aliam, facili quodam et quafi foluto modo confequuntur 
potius, quam certo ullo ordine ac ferie tractantur.” P, iv. 


He further illuftrates the author’s view, and fhows the in- 
tereft and impreflion thefe memoirs derive from being not like 
Plato’s, fi€titious dialogues; but the actual words sh conver- 
fations of his mafter Socrates. As thefe are interefting ob- 
fervations, and fhow Mr. B.’s real tafte and knowledge of 
the work he undertook to publifh, we fubjoin another fpe- 
cimeni, 


© Quod fi de rerum, qua in hoc opere tratantur, magnitudine, et 
de auétoris in dicendi genere virtutibus, aggrediar loqui, mihi veren- 
dum effe puto, ne horum ftudio provectus ultra fines modumque rapiat. 
Quam pura enim et fimplex oratio! Quanta verborum fuavitas ac ve- 
nuitas ! Qoz perfpicuitas et lux ! Erenim non hic, velut in Cyropadia 
perfepe fit, fermo implicitus eft et perplexys, fed clarior plerumque et 
concinnior, ac majori opera, fi conjicere licet, limatus et expolitus. 
Jam, ut ad res veniamus, quanta cum affectus vehementia, et quam 
honefta cum indignatione animi Soctatem contra accufatoris criming 
defendi:! Quam przclara de preceptis magiftrorum non negligend 
fententia! Quanto cum impety Alcibiadiset Critiz vitioforam morum 
caufas exponit! Deinde quam graviter de Dei providentia et deadmi- 
rabili corporis humani ftru¢tura Soctatem differentem indacit ! Quod 
Eez2 argue 
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argumentum ille iterum in altero loco diverfo paulem modo, fed pari 
cum dignitate perfecutus eft. Porro quam jucusde amicitiz probe et 
honefte voluptates commemorantar! Qua precepta de amicis, fra- 
tribus, parentibus colendis traduntur. Quam {plendida antique Ache. 
nienfiom gloria virtutifque priftine commemoratio! Denigue quam 
dulcis et affeciu plena narratio eorum, guz a Socrate paulo ante mor- 
tem dicta funt! Sed in primis laudanda eft illa Prodici de Virtute et 
Voluptate fabula, qua nihil fuavius aut elegantius inveniri poteft,” 
P, ville 


« 

The point next under difcuffion is the title of the book, and 
the editor clearly evinces that it ought only to be infcribed with 
the fimple title amouwnuoveesdrar. We have now a differtation 
of confiderable length on the time when this account of So- 
crates was publifhed. This leads to an enquiry into fome 
particulars of the lite and aétions of Xenophon, the objeét of 
which is to prove, that he could not be fo old as Hutchinfon 
would reprefent him, when he joined the expedition to Afia. 
This point, we think, the learned editor fupports in a fatis- 
factory manner ; and he clofes the inveftigation by faying, that 
the memoirs were probably drawn up and made public after 
Xenophon’s retreat to Scillus, about twelve years after the 
death of Socrates. As in the courfe of thefe obfervations, 
Mr. B. had been led to mention the Epiftles of Xenophon, 
publifhed at Paris in 1637, he difcuffes the difputed -point of 
their authenticity, demonftrates the impropriety of believing 
them to be genuine, and concludes his remarks by inftancing 
paffages, which a fimilarity both of fentiment and expreflion 
evidently proves to have been borrowed from. thefe Memo- 
rabilia. 

Here the prefatory matter ends; nor have we any notice 
what MSS. or editions were more immediately confulted for 
the work, or whether any new fources were difcovered for 
elucidating difputed pafflages. Had the author been fpared 
to produce the entire volume, we have little doubt that 
fome notices of this kind would have been fubjoined. We 
do not, however, perceive any confiderable additions to the 
materials of Edwards and Schneider. The fame claffes of 
MSS. are referred to; and the only novelties that ftrike us, are 
the collation of an Oxford MS. of Stobzus, and fome re- 
publifhed notes, and obfervations of Upton. We believe, 
however, that a new. collation was pracured of one of the 
Florence MSS. But from the attention beftowed upon the 
Memorabilia, by Ruhnken, Valkenaer, and the numerous 
editors, the materials were already ample; and we perceive 
that Mr. B. availed himfelf of them with great {kill and in- 
genuity. 

The 
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~The text is arranged with much clearnefs:. it is printed with 
the ufual divifions of chapters and fettions, with a fhort but ex- 
reflive title of the contents at the head of each chapter. . Im- 
mediately under the text are placed, very neatly and diftin@ly, 
the various readings, accompanied by fuch notices of the value 
and variations of each as fhow a happy talent for textual emen- 
dation. We have often greatly 3 hae thefe verbal -criti- 
cifms. The Latin tranflation occupies the remainder of the 
page. This tranflation feems almoft entirely new; and, al- 
though wé think the editor here took upon him-am unneceffary 
labour, yet we cannot but praife this verfion, as rendering 
many paflages of the original with great felicity, The 
notes, which are given at the end of the text and trariflation, 
form a valuable FeleGion from Ernefti, Schneider, and pre. 
ceding critics; and exhibit the comments of the editor on 
their particurlar remarks, and on the paflages to which they re- 
fer. An index Gracitatis, little if at all differing from that of 
Schneider, clofes the volume. To the notes, we fhall now 
direct our attention; and fhall endeavour. to lay belore our 
readers a fair account of what has been done by Mr. B. in ad- 
dition to the labours.of his predeceffors, towards elucidating this 
admirable monument of ancient morals. 
Lib. Ll. c. i. feét. 3. gta] To Simpfon’s note, Mr. B. 
adds: : 


© DiuCora potius ofenta fignificant, de quibus Cic. de Div. in loco 
citato et lib, ii. 22. et feq. Bene idem ominum (ier) futilivatem 
expofuit: Si guis aliquid ex fua re, atque ex fuo fermone, dixevity et ejus 
verbum ve aple ceciderit ad id, quod ages, aut cogitabis, ca res tibi.aut 
tinorem afferet, ant alacritatem? De Div. ii. 40. Sed. vid. ind. ad 
voc. aiueoax. Varia cuzGcawy genera recenfer Ai{chyl. in Prom, 
Vinét. v. 483, &c. "Evdies cuSodes vetus Scholiaftes his verbis ex. 
Plicat: ra xara thy boy cuvarTawara, OF dv Osi cunGaAAny nal mavTtute 
ea.”  P, 435° 

We believe giz: to have the fame meaning with the xAndev 
in the paflage of the Promethets. Suidas: xAndav* Phun, pavreiae 
xa KANDOVIO {AO y ai lie Tay Aoywy BaCRTNENTES ° and the i’ ayabais “An- 
do. (in Epigramm.) the lexicons interpret by giusss. 

Seét. 11. %ye:] Between the fixe and i¢o he MSS. and edi- 
tions greatly vary. We were always rather inclined for the 
adoption of the latter, as being more analogous to the dreams’ 
of thefe philofophers on the origin of the world. MS, autho- 
rity, however, certainly favours é«. 


Cy ii, fe&. 5. Embupivras | Exquificum et elegans eft hoc vere: 
bum. Pravis cateris cupiditatibus opponitur hongttum So¢ratis prat. 
ceptorumque ejus ftudiam.” =P, 451. 


Sett, 
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Se&. 12. xai Biaioraros} This word, in the fecond of thefe 
fentences, Stephens and Zeunius would reje&; and we always 
thought there was great plaufibility m the conjeéture. It cer. 
tainly is.not fo dentscable to Alcibiades as to Critias. Mr. B, 
in an ingenious note, thinks it genuine, We admire his criti- 
cifm, though we do not fee] quite convinced by it. 


© Seét. 20. dws] In hoc loco tanta eft librorum impreff. et MSS, 
varictas, ut difficile fit pro certo conftituere, qux lectio praferenda fit, 
In primis Fant. plane omifit suws, ita quoque Codd. Flor, A. C. E 
Deinde Aldina reponit duus poft arSedmuv, quam fecutus eft Sreph, fed 
in ed fec. vocem afterifco notavit, tanquam in ifto loco, quem occupat, 
fufpeétam, idemque in notis dicit, fé malle cum Std. cuws ante sigye- 
ewlegere. Cum Aldina vero confentire Codd. Flor. B. D. creédibile 
eft, quantum ex varietatum defcriptione apud Edw. colligi potett, 
Proximo loco MS. 2. et MSS, Viwdobonen/es, quorum varietates Er- 
feflus anoiavit, Guus ponunt ante dws ray wovnpwy a. ita tamen, fi rette 
virum doétiff, interpretor, ut duo illorum legant cigyeow tuws, alter 
autem, {c. Vindob. 2. sipyec in extremo poft avS;iray ponat. Duo- 
bus prioribus ducibus Bracflus edidit sigywow tues, Eandem letlio- 
nem exhibet MS. Par 3. Poftremo Sich. Brodeus. MSS. Par 1. et 
Vat. 1. cum Vindob. 2. ut fupra dium eft, ponunt gus ab initio et 
sipysow in extremo, Ed. autem Pari/. utrumque verbum ponit in ex- 
tremo, ut dubie. Zeun. Uptonus ex conjectura corrigit odds, ingeni- 
ofe fatis, fed paulo temerius. Zewnius auctoritate Funtine delendum 

utat ows, quod credit ad ellipfin haud inufita:am fupplendum fuiffe 
fidum, et huic rei indicio effe ipfam ejus fedem vagam et infertam, 
Sed fortaffe in initio vel in fine linea olim pefitum fcribentis oculum 
decepit, qui fic teftinanter ab una linea in alteram, ab initio claufule 
in finem, tranftulit. Aldine \eCtionem, qu et in priorr. Simp/. edd. 
fuit, aptiffime illufiravit vir quidam doétus ap, Simp/. ex Terent, 
Eun, V. ii. 26, 27. 


—— nam fi ego digna hac contumelia 
Sum Maxime, af iz indignus qui faceres famen, 


Equidem, cum ¢uws fere primum locum in claufula occupare, aut fal- 
tem ante verbum poni videatur, recepi lectionem Codicum optimorum 
Par 1. et Vat.1.necnon Stobei, Brodgi, et Vindob. 2.” P. 456. 


We incline to favour the opinion of Zeunius, and to leave 
out the word. Place it where you will, it furely makes the 
conftruétion of the Greek very awkward, 


“© Set. 24. % duvaray xod.} Ernefus, mihi fpurium inquit, xoraxe- 
sy videtur et a gloflaortum. Adfcripferat gloflator dia 7d xoraneverre 
Paulo poft fimpliciter eft rurfus ied woaAdy Sia Spurrouews. Et abeft a 
MS. Vindob. 2. Avvaroi funt, qui ufitatius devwos dicuntur: cf. LV. ii. 6- 
Hatenus Ernefius. im, ted cum verterit @ multis affdtatoribus diffilue 
tus, non tam videtur legifle xodAaxsvdvray, quam eleganter vulgatum 
interpretatus effe, Pro xodaxeve, tefle Stephano, vult legi Budeus x0- 
Aaxsedvtar. Mihi quidem hoc verbum non tentandum videtur. Nam 

5 ignoratiq 
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ignoratio ufus ri dwards cum infinitivo pro devas, ixasss, ayes, 
perit variantem fcripturam, Tum non tam dwvarei, potentes, hic ed 
tantur, quam xodexevovres. Hine Cyrop. VII. ii. 23. fimiliter +9 nora» 
xeiuy, ut caufe, tribuitur 73 diaSeuerezda:. Similiter Platarchus in 
Vit. Alcib. in qua memorat Socratem fe Alcibiadi amicum adjunxiffe, 
veritum ne ab adulatoribus corrumperetur: GoCdueos tiv weonararap= 
Cavovra, xodameiaus x xapioi, acer, x, Etvov, nal Evamcran byron 
Vol. ii. p. 8. ed. Brian. Vid. dwaris in hoc fenfu Ili, vii, 1, 2.” 
P, 460. 


We do not, however, yet feel reconciled to the unufual ex. 
preffion Suvards xoraxecerre We like Ernefti’s idea the beft, but 
fhould prefer the xoAaxevévrev to the common reading. 

Seét. 91. Adyar rixyn us Sdaexev] The fenfe is here well ex. 
plained and illuitrated from the C/ouds of Ariftophanes. 

Seft. 97. adra rave ror os awiyecSai—Jencu—rav oxvtiay, &c.] 
A new and very ingenious interpretation is given to the whole 
of this paragraph. It is tranflated, “* Oportebit cavere ne lo- 
quaris de has, non, ne colloquaris cums”, It is then fhown, 
that the interdiét was, not that Socrates fhould not. converfe 
witH Braziers, Curriers, &c. but ABOUT THEM, on the fub- 
je& of their trades and occupations. ‘The objettion to the 
interpretation is thus ftated. 


«* Fatendum eft tamen, unum huic interpretationi obftare, nempe 
quod adrés, in his que fequuntur, x, yap oiuas avrés &e, ad hos fub- 
ftantivos ri» oxuriay et feq. ex neceflario referendum effe videatur, ut 
fic intelligatur: Socratem coriariis Fc. tam multa lequendo aures obtudiffe. 
Sed, fi lettor ita concefferit, mallem airs ad rois views seferri, de qui- 
bus hic et fupra agitur, ut intelligatur, Socratem adolecentibus jam aures 
ebiudifje tam feepe exempla petendo ex coriariis Sc. Hine enim fenfas 
toti loco dellions fimul et commodiffimus concinnatur, De ifinf- 
modi rebus quidem licet tibi loqui, inguit Charicles. At Critias, De bis auc’ 
tem, inguit, oportebit te tacere, Socrates, de coriariis ©Sc. etenim credo te 
adolefcentibus jam aures obtudiffe de his loqueniem. Ergo etiam de tis ve- 
bus, quae ex bis fequuntur, tacendum erit, inguit Soc. fe. de juftitia, pietate, 
caterifque, qua ad juflitiam pertinent. Imo vero, et de bubulcis, inguit 
Charicles, ne boum, i. ¢. civium numerum minorem facias. ¥avet huic 
prepara Uptonus, qui vertit: Cave ne loquaris de bubulcis,” 

+ 468. 


The other notes on the fubje& we fhall give entire, 


“ adras] Certe refertar ad viows* SiaSpiArroIas in hoc fenfu adhibe- 
tur Lucian. Demith. Enc. 17. Tom. iii. p. 503. ed Hemfterh. “lows 
vouilers bad adver an SiaTeIeuAATCLa: Ta HTa Tails Anwor Vives weakeaw 5 

“ airds dn nararereipras SualpurdAguévoys umd ot | Senfus hujus loci 
Erneflum caterotque interpretes fetellit, qui fic intelligunt, quai Cri- 
tias dicere voluiffet, iftis artificibus aures obtufas efle Socratis i 
tate. Sed, ut monftrat ratio fermonis, Socrates non cum iis ue~ 
batur, fed tantuin ab eorum arte fimilitudines et exempla petere co. 
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bat. Nec verbuin re. ores un ;uam fignificat aures obtundere, ik 
aures aluujus logui. ted, go celebrare, pervulgare, ut eft fupra I. i. 2, 
Lraque locus au fic exp Pies dus eft, fimilicudines et exempla itta jam 
nimium trita effe, qua tam vulgo a Socrate in fermomib us prolata ef- 
fent; aut ipfos ariifices jam tedro conteétos effe, qui ab illo tam fxpe 
in exempla adhibiti tuiffent. Polterior interpretatio mihi magis arri- 


det. 


© iy ipoptyay TeTos | Sc. de bit mon erit aiferendum.” Abid. 


We mutt here paufe, but fhall give fome further fpecimens 
of this edition on a future occafion. 


(To be continued.) 








Art. VII. Fads and Obfervations concerning the Preven- 
tion and Cure of Scarlet lever; with fome Remarks on 
the Origin of Acute Contagions rn general. By William 


Blackburne, M.D. 8vo. 166 pp. Johnfon. 1803. 


HE progre fs which phyficians, and efpecially the phyfi- 
cians of this country (fach as Lind, Haygarth, Heberden, 
Clark, G. Fordyce, &c.) have made during the laft twenty 
years, in the invefligation of the nature and origin of febrile 
contagion, and in the difcovery of fimple but certain means of 
preventing the propagetion and fuppreffing the fources of this 
evil, will, hi Mik iy be pt redié [C¢ d, conili tuie one of ihe biightelt 
and molt memorable zras in the annals of medicine. What, 
in faét, can give men a fironger claim to that moft defirable of 
all ticles, the title of benefactors of mankind, than the dedica- 
tion of their talents and time, often at the rifk of their per- 
fonal fafety, to purfuits, the objeét of which is to refeue and 
protect their fellow-mortals ict the ftroke of peftilence, 
which for ages has proved the greateft fcourge of civilized 
nations ? 

Among this clafs of benefaétors may be defervedly ranked 
the author of the prefent treaufe ; his labours being princi- 
pally direéied towards the fupp reffion of that fpecies of pefli- 
lence* (not the leait dettruétive) which goes under the name 
of the Scarlet Fever, and which Dr. B. regards with Dr. Wi-, 
thering and Dr. Hebe sie n, as one and the fame difeafe with 
the malignant angina. ‘The confideration of this fever occu- 


-—-—- - - we ee a ee ee . —_ 
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* Every febrile diforder which is infectious, and is difpofed to fpread 
epidemically, may be termed a peitilence, Rev, 
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pies the firft part of this treatife ; while the fecond part relates 
to infeétion or contagion (terms which this author ules fyno- 
nymoufly) in general. 

“In treating of the f{carlet fever, the author purpofely omits 
giving a hiftory of its fymptoms, referring for a de{criptien 
of them to the well-known treatife of Dr. Withering, and 
the commentaries of the late Dr. Heberden. His attention 
is direéted to the means of checking the preogrefs of this dif- 
order, and to eniorcing the neceflity of attempting its total ex- 
tinétion (a circumftance which he deems praéticable); and, 
further, to exhibiting a general outline of its treatment ; 
concerning which, confiderable diverfity of opinion has been 
manifefted by thofe who have written upon the fubje&t. What 
the author offers. refpeéting thefe topics humfelf, is (as we are 
told in the Preface) the refult of fixteen years attention to the 
fubject; a circumilance, which of itfelf muft give confidera- 
ble weight to whatever he has advanced. 


«* A period of more than twenty years has elapfed”, fays the author, 
‘* fince Dr. Haygarth determined, with equal ability and precifion, how 
very circumferibed the limits of typhus and variolous contagions are, 
and proved with what facility the influence of thefe contagions may 
be reprefled. He has applied the fame do@rine and a fimilor practice, 
to fupprefs the contagion of fearlet fever, and with fimilar fuccefs, a 
moft firiking proof of which is recited in his letter to Dr. Percival; 
but notwithitanding thefe momentous facts, proper meafures of pre- 
caution are ftill too generally neglected ; the majority of public initi- 
tutions, and almoft ali large families, {till continuing unprovided for 
the incidents of ficknefs, and the fudden occurrence of infectious 
difeafe.” 


*¢ Children of both fexes, and adult females being moft liable to 
fcarlet fever, feminaries of learning, for both fexes, are too commonly 
vilited by it.” 


«© As fymptoms of indifpofition do not immediately refult from in- 
fetion in a general way, no examination takes place with refpect to the 
number of thofe who have been tainted when {Carlet fever fhows itfelf 
in a feminary ; but as foon as the difeafe appears in one or more of the 
children, all are immediately difperfed. ‘Thofe in whom the infection 
is latent, and to be afterwards produced, convey it to their refpettive 
families, where it feizes a lefs or a greater number of the individuals 
compofing each family, particularly children and fervants. By means 
of the latter, it is chiefly propagated through the circle of their ac- 
quaintance, and introduced into other families, and the difeafe is thus 
diffufed through fociety without check or referve. When the alarm 
is given in a numerous private family, a fimilar courfe is too often 
purfued ; the members of it are ufually fent away, inconfiderately, 
among friends and acquaintance, and often to fchool, before it can be 
difcovered whether the feeds of difeafe are not already fown in fome 
of the fugitives, Several may even be infected from the fame origin, 
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in each of whom the diforder may appear at different intervals of time, 
But a very frequent, and almoft unfulpected fource of infeétion, arifes 
from the return of convalefcents refuming the ordinary intercourfe with 
the members of their family, before they have ceafed to diffeminate cone 
tagion. The precife time, in which the breath of a perfon who has 
pafied through an infectious difeafe becomes incapable of conveyin 
contagion, is by no meansdetermined. ‘The public are not fufficiently 
on their guard, with refpett to this important fact. If the difeafe do 
not actually appear on the infected, they are apt to conclude, that a 
perfon in apparent good health cannot communicate difeafe, A very 
different conclufion will be drawn from the accounts I am about to 
recite in the fequel. And I feel it my duty moft earneftly to recom- 
mend the utmoit precaution and vigilance on thefe momentous points, 
oniverfally, to the conductors of education and the heads of families, 
All mafters and miftreffes of boarding feminaries ought, for their own 
fake, to be provided with one or more feparate apartments, in propor- 
tion to the fize of their eftablifhment, for the reception of invalids. 
Thefe ought to be fo contrived, that the communication between the 
fick rooms and the reft of the houfe may be eafily, completely, and 
fpeedily cut off at any time. If the eftablifhment be too contraéted 
to admit of fuch appendages under the fame roof, a lodging fhould 
always be kept in view in the neighbourhood ; the owner of which, 
being inftructed in the methods of preventing the fpread of contagion, 
and fuitably rewarded, might have apartments in readinefs whenever 
eccafion demanded. There are few inftitutions, however humble, 
which may not practife this fimple mode of preveation; and none 
ought to be fuffered, which do not fairly and fully comply with it. 
Thefe regulations become daily more momentous, in the vicinity of 
London efpecialiy, as the great increafe of the population, and the 
extenfion of its buildings, render public feminaries beyond the pre- 
cintts of its impure atmofphere abfolutely effential to the prefervation 
of the rifing generation. When fcarlet fever manifelts itfelf in one 
fubjedt, the firft precaution is to feparate that fubjeci from the reft 
without delay. The next very eflential one is, to fubdue unneceflary 
alarm and exceffive fear; for as this difeafe is not communicable till 
the fecond or third day after its admiffion into any conftitution, and 
previous or prefent fever almoft always exifts when it is admitted ; and 
if it be made a general rule in all fchools, to feparate febrile patients 
of every defcription, according to Dr. Haygarth’s recommendation ; 
there wall be time fufficient to apprife the children’s friends of the ac- 
cident, and to adopt that plan, which fhall moft readily and mott cer- 
tainly extinguifh ‘he infection in the feminary, and alio mott effectually 
prevent its diffufion among fociety at large. In the performance of 
this great and indifpenfable ducy, the parent and guardian matt co- 
operate fully with the inftructor; the intereits, as weil as the fatisfac- 
tion of both, are deeply implicated in its due execution, and both will 
be amply rewarded for their mutual and beft exertions by the moft be- 
neficial rfulr, 

«© Where the fcholars are numerous, and the extent and difpofition 
of the premifes admit of it, the beft plan, both for parents, teachers, 
and the public, is mot to difperfe the fchool, Having afcertained and 
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gut off the fource of infection ; having feparated the originally taint- 
ed, as foon as they begin to ficken, and while they remain incapable 
of imparting difeale ; having difpofed of them in proper gape 
and itri¢tly 1nforced the rules of prevention ; the evil may be crufhed 
in itsiniency, ‘The extent and magnitude of the mifchief will thus 
be accurately meaiured, and totally obviated. But if the accommo- 
dations of the eftablifhment be too limited for the complete execution 
of this feheme, or parents be unwilling to commit their offspring to 
any other than their own infpection, in the time of illnefs, itis a fa- 
cred duty impofed on them, not to admit even a fufpected child, much 
Jefs a difeafed or infected one, into family intercourfe with themfelves, 
their other children, or their fervants, A feparate apartment, with 
fuitable turniture, where circumftances allow of fuch conveniences, 
ought to be always in readinefs, or in a flate to be made ready on the 
fhorteft notice, for accidental ficknefs. Here a ttri€t quarantine ought 
to be performed, whether the fubject be fufpeGed or convalefcent, the 

‘riod of which may be regulated, partly by what is already known 
on the fubject, and finally determined by future obfervation and the 
refult of aggregated facts, which hitherto have not been fought after 
with thac zeal and diligence which their great importance demands, 
If the child be really infected, immediate feparation, with the regimen 
eflentially requifite to infure prevention, ought to be practifed with the 
utmott ftricinefs and precifion. The rules of prevention being of diffi- 
cult execution in large private families having numerous attendants, 
and the multiplication of the chances of {preading infection by re- 
moving youny perfons from fchool to their own home, are {trong rea. 
fons why they fhould remain at {chool,” P. 5. 


Thefe obfervations are followed by an account of the pros 
ceedings which took place in a large private family in London, 
and of the fteps which were taken in a refpeftable feminary 
near the metropolis, in confequence of the {carlet fever having 
fhown itfelf refpeftively in each. The preventive meafures 
in both thefe inftances being conformable to the obfervations 
before made, it is unneceflary to enter into a detail of them ; 
but the curative meafures adopted by the author, it will be 
proper to nouce. As foon as fymptoms of infeétion fhowed 
themfelves, an ipecacuanha emetic was given; the patients 
were put to bed; fome weak wine whey was prefcribed for 
their ordinary drink ; and they took faline draughts, with a 
{mall proportion of antimony, which never tailed to brin 
out a per{piration; during this time they were alfo Prt 
with beef tea. 

‘* After the eruption began to fhow itfelf, or the throat became af- 
fected, the patients were removed to the fick-houfe, their bedding, &c. 
being fent with them; but until ic was afcertained that they had got 
the fever, the nurfes, who attended the fick children, were not allowed 
to go near them, another perfon being appointed to take care of thofe, 
whofe cafes were doubtful, In fome inftances, the fever was very flight, 
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and the me Nici ix giv én to thole , who were fo fi ghtly ind Jifpo te: di bas 
tingiure of rofes, with a few drops of el:xir of vitriol , perfor ththen tee. 
ing always pievionfly excited in the mode above-mentioned 5 this 
wi th the addition ol port wine, wv a ufed as a parvles 4 rong came 
prorated volatile liniment was alfe frequently rubbed on the outGde 
of the throat. ff the throat was much atteet:d, a maitard poultice me 
anplied, and k ept on, as long as if cou d be borne, without prod ‘ucing 
too great adegree of irrianien, which was carefully aicended to. J he 
nourifthment they (ook was lego, tapioca, with port wine, and nevus, 
Several were fo we)! as to be able to quit cheir beds on the third ( av, 
and fo little debilitated as to be difpofed, and capable of amufing them. 
felves, Bark was me vith the elixir of vitriol, and genera! is onthe 
fourth ana hifth di ty, hey were allowed to pats the greater part al the 
day in the open air. "Three were more feverely attacked; for them 
other medicines were preferibed. One young gentleman had a conf{i- 


“ 


derable degree ot fever, and a bad fore-throat, tor tive days; to this 
patient a warm bath was ordered ; after which his fever abated, his 
ihroat got better, and in a iew days he alfo was fufliciently recovered 
to be fent into the open air, As much care as poffible was taken to 
keep the children clean, their linen and bedding was well fprinkled 
with vinegar, the rooms coniantiy ventilated ; and+ whenever their 
linen was changed, it was initantly thrown into water. ‘They con. 
tinued for fome weeks atter their recovery to take bark, they wre alf 
ordered to eat plentifully of animal tood, and to drink ale or wine at 
their dinners. ‘Their breaktafts and fuppers were milk, and betw cen 

each meal thev had a flight rr pea. Suc] nas were ot won ly and de. 
note conftitutions had beef-tea, fago, and calf’s-foot jelly,in the court 
of the morning. ‘The number under the above mode of treatment was 
fifteen, and they are now all in perfect health ; nor has dropfy, o any 
ili fymptom whatever appeared among P. 27 


+ . 
‘ 


them.’ 

It may here excite furprife in fome readers, that the nitrous 
or muriatic acid fu nigations were not employed, among the 
other means of purification, by this author; but he afterwards 
mentions, that he relies more upon a ftridt feparation of + 
fick and the free admifhon of pure air, than Upon ap} fumioae 
tions, whether with the vapours of the muriatic, the nitrous, 
or acetous acids; not that be denies that they are ufeful auxi- 
haries ; but, in his opinion, they ought noi to be depended 
upon as prin ‘ipals ’ . 

From the facts s here flated, the author deduces the follow. 
“ * conclufions: 

That fearlet fever may be fuppreffed in its commence. 
ment; but the perfon who thus efcapes its full formation, is 
liable to be re-infe@ed. 

‘That convalefcents from fcarlet fever are capable of 
communicating infetiton ten davs, or a turther period, not 
yet precifely defined, after their perfeét recovery. 


g. That 
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9, That it appears | plainly, from the cafes here colleGed, 
that angina maligna ulcerofa is the fame dileafe wih, /fcar- 


da fame = 
After remarking that the general treatment of fcarlet fever 


ought to be grounded upon the knowledge of its fource and its 
debilitating tendency, the author at the fame ume acknowledges, 


that the too early extbition of tontcs and cordia!s 15 equally 


ae 


pernicious with profufe and exce{live evacuations. He ob- 
jects to the indifcriminate and repeated ufe of rong antumo- 
nial eme tics, as recom neuded by Dr. Wihering; but com- 
mends the adminiltration of an ipecacuanha emetic in the firft 
lage, or even in the advanced nage, when the clearing of the 
flomach and fauces by this method has been neglected in the 
L Drailic purges are improper; but gentle aperients, 
after the ufe of an emetic, | he gener. ll found ferviceable, 
by facilitaring the aétion of diaphoretic Where the throat 
was affetted wih large and deep reams he found the free 
sar egpent oi wine and negus necellary, together with the 
bark and mineral acids, taken alternately with ftrong foup, 
every hour or two, in proportt tothe advancement aft the 
ulcers, the debility of the patient, &c. With the view of 

ymoting perfpiration (a curative intention on which great 
itrefs is laid) the author had fometimes recourfe to the warm 
bath; at other times, he directed the patient’s body to be 
fyonged with warm water, or tepid vinegar; a apy which 


— 
— 


the writer of this ablftragt has himfelrk adopted in feveral 
c ° . ra s 3 .% < - 

cafes of fcarlet fever, with the moft mark: EO Nl €, For 

the fame purpofe (namely, promo.ung a diaphorefis) the 


author prefcribed antimonials combined tome:mmes with faline 
medicines; at other times, where the fymptoms were ayora- 
vated, wiih contrayerva, vol. alkali, and camphor. Dr. Wie 
thering has recommended the ufe of alkalies and ablorbents 
in this diforder; but this author gives the preference to acids, 
Thefe obfervations, relative ta the treatmen: of {carlet fever, 
are followed by an inquiry into the mo: which its infec- 
tron or contagion may be introduced inio the body. Thefe 
modes have been flated by varions writers to be three; namely, 
1.Simple Conratt; 2. Inoeulauon;3. Inhaiauon. Dr. Bi. thinks 
that neither the fcarlatina nor the plagne-contagion are com. 
municated by the firft method (i. e. bv abfurpuoa from the 
unbrok in). The fecond, moculation or abl orption by a 
wound purpo! ely made in the fkin, neither is nor ought to be 
pra tifed, in thefe diforders. ‘The oaly remaining mode of 
infeétion ds by inhalation, tliat is, iy, the paffapes of the noltrils 
and mouth. By thefe paflage s, he fuppoles tue infectious vae 
pours or effluyia to be aaisictall to the brain, the dtomach, _ 
the 
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the lungs. In the firfl cafe (namely, when the infeicug 
efluvia are propagated along the oltattory nerves to the braiti) 
fudden death, or rapid formation of difesfe, commencing with 
fymptoms of injured brain, &c. takes piace. In the fecond 
cafe (i.e. when the contagion is received into the flomach) 
ficknefs or purging, or both, will be the primary fymptoms; 
followed by vertigo, heach-ach, &c. In the third cafe 
(i. e. when the infeétious particles are gradually admitted into 
the circulation through the medium of the lungs) there will 
be a flower approach of fever, and in a milder form ; and the 
contagion is then faid to be latent im the conflitunon. 

Lailiy, as it appears that the noffrils and mouth are the on! 
avenues by which the contagious effluvia are admitted into the 
body ; it follows, that for preventing infe&tion, nuthing more 
is requifite than to exclude the faid miafms or effluvia from 
thofe paflages. 

With this refle&tion is terminated the firft part of this im- 
portant publication. ‘Theaccountof the fecond part, we muf 
poftpone until the next number of our Reviews 


(To be concluded in our next.) 





Art. IX. Archaologia: or Mifcellaneous Traéts relating 
to Antiquity, Bc. 


(Concluded from p. 112.) 


F thefe antiquities have grewn more ancient by one month, 
than we intended when we began our account, let us hope 
that they will only be confidered as fo much the more valua- 
ble; it is certain, at leaft, that they will not be lefs fo; and, 
under this perfuafion, we renew our attention to them. 


Crass 1V. Brittfh, Saxon, &e. 


1. We begin with Mr. Owen’s account of the Welfh MSS. 
which torm the bafi is 7 a curious work, called ** the Archat- 
ology of Wales”, the two firlt volumes of which were pre- 
fented to the Socicty with the prefent paper, Art. XXIX. 
p- 211. The contents of that work are derived, fays this 
writer, ‘ from various colleétions of old manufcripts, pre- 
Served. for the moft part, within the principality”, Thefe 
colleétions are afterwards enumerated, and are thele, 
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« In North Wales, the collections of 
Sir Watkin Williams Wynn, Bart. at Wynnftay, 
Sir Thomas Moftyn, Bart. at Gloddaith. 
Griffith Howell Vaughan, Efgq. at Hengwrt, 
Paul Panton, Efq. at Plas Gwyn, 
George Leo, Efq. at Llanerch. 
Griffith Roberts, M, D, at Dolgelly. 
In South Wales, the colle&ions of 
Thomas Johnes, Efq. at Havod. 
ee Turberville, Efq. at Lian Aran. » 
erbert Hurft, Efq. at Keibalva, near Llandaf, 
David Thomas, Efq, at Trev y Groes, Cowbridge, 
Rev. Jofiah Rees, at Gelli Gron, near Swanfea, 
Mr. Edward Williams, at Flimfton, near Cowbridge, 
@ut of Wales, the colleétions of 
The Earl of Macclesfield, in Oxfordthire, 
Jefus College, Oxford. 
The Britifh Mufeum, London, 
The Welfh School, London. 
Mr. Owen Jones, London. 
Rev. Mr. Kenrick, Exeter, 

«* The principal heads under which the contents of the before-men- 
tioned ftores of Britith learning may be claffed are, Poetry, Bardic 
Inititutes, Laws, Hiftory, Theology, Ethics, Proverbs, Dramati¢ 
Tales, Grammars.” P. 216. 


To thefe fources Mr. Owen had reforted in the compilation 
of his Welfh Dictionary, with fuch diligence, as to compute 
that he has ‘ perufed upwards of thirteen thoufand poetical 
pieces, of various denominations” (the profaic he does not enu- 
merate) ** forthe purpofe of colletting words, in the courfe of 
eighteen years’, in which he has been carrying on that valua- 
ble compilation. One of the moft copious of the colleétions 
above-mentioned feems to be that of Mr. Vaughan, at 
Hengwrt. It contains 167 manufcript volumes, the leading 
articles of which are detailed by Llwyd, in the Archeologia 
Britannica. 

_ ** The oldeft that Ihave feen”, fays Mr, O. ** of Welth poetry isthe 
Black Book of Caermarthen; the firlt half of which appears to have 
been written as early at leaft as the beginning of the ninth century ; 
but the latter part of it is of later date, being generally fuppofed the 
handwriting of Cynzélw, about the year 1160, one of whofe pro- 


ductions, compofed in that year, is added at the end of the book,” 
P, 217. 


How it is that fo many Welth manufcripts of fo high anti- 
uity have been preferved, is fatisfa&torily accounted for by 
{r. O. who laments, at the fame time, that a number equal to 

what remains has perifhed through negleét within the lait two 
hundred years; fince, as he fays, “ the bigher ranks of 
| Welhmen 
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Welfhmen have withdrawn their patronage from the cultiva- 
tion of the literature of their native country”. How it was, 
in times when a better fpirit prevailed, he thus relates. 


** Before that time the bards were patronized, not only by the na- 
tives, but by the lords of the marches, and other ftrangers of dittinc- 
tion, who obtained poffeffions in Wales, whofe policy it was to ingra- 
tiate themfelves with the people, by encouraging their ancient learns 
ing. 

** Several of thefe ftrangers even furpaffed moft of the natives in 
their zeal in this refpect; for, among the mott diftinguifhed patrons of 
the bards, we can boait of the following illuftrious names: Jafper and 
and William Herbert, Earls of Pembroke; Richard Nevill, Lord of 
Glamorgan; and Sir Richard Baflet, of Bewpyr Cattle. To the 
three perfonages laft named, and Sir Edward Lewis of Van, we 
owe a grateful remembrance, for being the means of preferving to 
us One of the moft curious treafures of ancient times that any nation 
can produce; I mean the fyftem containing the inftitutes and difci- 
pline of the bards ot the Ifle of Britain, as they always ttyled it them- 
felves, but which was more generally kaown by the name of Draidi/m. 
For fuch a purpofe the above noblemen caufed feveral congrefles to be 
held*, tor the bards to bring together whatever had been handed down 
to them from their predeceifors; all of which was carefully entered 
into books, by perfons appointed to perform that officet ; this was the 
{tate of things in South Wales: a fimilar fpirit prevaile d in the north 
ditrict of that principality; and of the foreiga families who fettled 
there, the names of feveral of the Salefburies, the Middletons, and the 
Bulkeleys, ftand diftinguifhed as patrons and writers, whofe memories 
are full revered by the natives, 

‘To fuch a {pirit then is to be attributed the many colle¢iions of 
BS. manufcripts, which have been formed in different parts of 
Wales, and feveral of which ftill remain; and detached volumes allo 
are commonly to be met with, in the hands even of obfcure individue 
als. ‘Therefore, according to the neareft calculation that can be made, 
we have ftill preferved upwards of two thoufand manufcript books, of 
various ages, from the beginning of the ninth, to the clofe of the fix- 
teenth century.” P. 214. 


The Bardic Inflitutes, he afterwards informs us, were not 
regularly committed to writing till the congrelles took place; 
and ** the original manufcripts then drawn up of fuch Inth- 
tutes are in the colleétion of Mr. Turberville, at Llanaran, in 
Glamorganhhire.”” P. 219. Some account is alfo given of the 
remaining claffes above enumerated, and the paper forms a 





ee en = _—— 





ss * In the years 1467, 1612, and 1681. 

«© + And it ought not to be forgotten, that the royal fanétion was 
obtained from Henry VII. for holding fuch meetings of the bards, as 
it is ftated in the preface to the papers which contained the tranfac- 
tions of one of thole allemblies,” 
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very fatisfaflory document on the fubje& of Britith literary 


antiquities. 

The remains of a remarkable building in Southampton, of 
an archite€ture prior, or immediately fubfequent, to the Con. 
queft, are accurately defcribed and delineated by Sir H. Ene 
glefield, in Art. x111. p. 84. The houfe ftands in a fituation for- 
merly open to the fea, but now embarrafled and obfcured b 
ether buildings, and has, in his opinion, the appearance edule 
ling or palace. ‘ Perhaps”, he fays, ‘* I indulge but a fond 
conje€ture, when I confider it as poflibly the hall from which 
Canute, furrounded by his courtiers, viewed the rifing tide”, 
&c. The conjeéture is at leaft amufing to the imagination, 
though its foundation is poffibility only, not probability. 

Art. XVII. ‘Pp. 113, gives an account, with five plates, of 
two Runic or Saxo-Runic monuments in Cumberland, the 
font at Bridekirk, and an obelifk at Bewcaftle. In a paper on 
fome Roman anuquities difcovered in Cornwall (Art, xxx1.) 
mention is alfo made of a Cromlech difcovered near the fame 
fituation, in which were found the remains of a human body 
there interred. The Cromlech had been thrown down and 
covered with earth, but the parts were all traced. See p. 227, 


Crass V. Englifh Antiquities. 


Some of thefe are rather of a trifling nature, fuch as a Gim- 
mal, or double ring (Art. 11. p. 7); yet this is made a vehicle 
for fome good philological remarks. Thefe gimmals are cer- 
tainly mentioned by many of our old writers. Thus in one 
of the ftage direétions for Lingua, an old play, we have, 
“ Enter Anamneftes his Page, in a grave fattin fuit, &c. a 
gimmal ring, with one link hanging”. Such a ring was pro- 
per to charatterize Anamneftes, or recolle€tion, being ufually 
given as a token of remembrance. 

There is nothing equally interefting, except to the family 
concerned, in the explanation of a carved chimney-piece, at 
Speke-Hall, in Lancafhire (Art. rv. p. 20), which reprefents 
the pedigree of a family of Norris, for three generations. 

In Art. 1x. p. 40, the remains of a flone ¢rofs, or fquare 
pillar, at Hemf{by, in Norfolk, are defcribed by the Rev. W. 
Gibfon. The ufual fymbols of the four Evangelifts, not very 
rudely carved, and in rather bold relief, form the ornaments 
of the four fides, and correfpond exaétly with fculptures re- 
maining alfo on the baptifmal font of the parifh church of Hemf- 
by. Finding fome other fragments apparently fimilar, though 
more mutilated, Mr. G. conjettures that they have been in- 
tended “ to mark the extent Of the fanétuary, or privileged 

Ff {pace 
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fpace of refuge, appropriated to the church of Hemfby, fet up 
at the four extremities, fouth, north, weft, and eaft.” 


«© Should it be faid”, he adds, © that thefe were croffes fet Up, as 
ufual, only to excite devotion in approaching the church, this would 
be merely to oppofe opinion to opinion, without bringing any proof 
that it was cuftomary to fet up fo many croffes, and thofe of fo much 
coft, in the vicinity of all churches, for that purpofe; while the fame 
affertion might equally be made refpe€ting the four croffes at Hexham, 
in Northumberland, fet up at the diftance of a mile in every direc. 
tion from the church, by any one who fhould not happen to be in. 
formed, that they a€tually did there mark the boundaries of a privyi- 
ledged place of refuge.” P. 47. 

Co}lateral arguments are fubjoined, with ingenuity and hif. 
torical knowledge, to eftablifh the probability of fo much con- 
fequence being attached to the now {mall church of Hemfby. 

We next meet with a defcription (Art. xvi. p. 105) ac- 
companied by fix fine plates, of the Prior’s Chapel at Ely, 
built by John de Crouden, Prior, early in the fourteenth cen- 
tury. The chapel is at prefent part of the * deanery, and is 
converted into a dwelling-houfe, the height being divided into 
two floors, and the length into two apartments and a paflage.”’ 
As the neceffary operations for fupporting the floor have much 
damaged the original work, the reftitution of it upon paper 
was rendered dithcult; and the more credit is due to Mr. Wil- 
kins, the author of the paper, who has performed the tafk with 
fkill. It flands upon a plain vaulted crypt, and the floor 
is Mofatc, which, except that. its colour is in many parts de- 
itroyed, is ina very perteét flate. It is reprefented as reftored 
on plate 26. The building is of a beautiful and highly orna- 
mented Gothic, and particularly a compartment or recefs, 
which is delineated at large in the 27th plate. In the intro- 
duétion to the paper, Mr. Wilkins obferves, that ‘* the com- 
mon method of accounting for the origin of the pointed, from 
the interfettion of the circular arches,—is as fatista€tory pers 
haps as any that has been offered; and will render the varia- 
tion, in this point, from the Norman (or Saxon) an immediate 
derivation from it.” P. 107. This opinion, we with to fug- 
geft, is reduced almoit to a demonftration in fome of our an- 
cient churches, particularly that of Southwell; where, on the 

fame tower, 1s feen a row of interlaced femicircular arches, 
and another of {mall pointed arches, exaétly correfponding 
with the interfections of the former, and evidently intended 
to aniwer them. 
Certain {criptures and infcriptions lately difcovered in the 
Abbey Church of Romfey form the fubje& of the o1ft and 
gend papers, by Dr. Latham, and Sir H. C. Englefield; the 
fermer 
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former defcribing and delineating the figures; the latter treat. 
ing of a conjecture which Dr. L. had made, but not oublilhed, 
esis the defign. It is not at prefent certain whether 
the fculptures belong to the time of King Stephen, or are 
fomewhat anterior to it. The name of Robert appears in the 
infcriptions. There is a plate reprefenting thefe objeéts on a 
reduced {cale. 

Art. XXII. p. 145, contains a few remarks, by Mr. S, Ly- 
fons, on fome tombs in the Abbey Church at Tewkefbury. 
To us they do not appear interefling, nor the fubjeéts worthy 
of the pains beftowed upon them, 

We have kept together the articles which related to build- 
ings or {culptures, and fhall now briefly notice thole that are 
rather literary. To Mr. Douce the Society is obliged tor 
two Articles, the 6th (p. 27), and the g4th (p. 249), the con- | 
tents of which are curious. 

The former is a copy of an original Proclamation of Queen 
Elizabeth, concerning the {carcity of grain; and was therefore 
of peculiar intereft at the time when communicated (Nov. 27, 
1800); with a Letter from her Privy Council on the fame 
fubjeft, but at a different period of her reign; the former be. 
ing dated Jan. 1565, the latter, Auguft, 1596. 

The latter is of more general curiofity, being the copy of an 
original MS. containing orders made by Henry, Prince of 
Wales, in 1610, refpeéting his houfehold. Mr. Douce has 
judicioufly fubjoined fome account of that Priace’s charatter, 
from avery rare traét, publifhed in 1641. The orders are 
indeed very highly honourable to the Prince, and ftrongly con- 
firin all that is faid in favour of his charatter, particularly this 
paffage. 

‘© That when I am at divine fervice in my private clofett the dores 
and privie wayes be carefully looked unto by the ufhers and groomes, 
and my gen:lemen in ordinary to be generally warned to attend me 
and be prefent at tymes of prayer, and to doe the like when I goe to 
my publique chapell to fervice and fermons, wherein | will difpenfe 
with no man, holding him unfitt to ferve me that with me will for- 
beare to goe to heare the word of God, which example of liberty 
fhall never be tollerated in my court, nor made an example to encou- 


ee others in like difobedience and contempt towards religion.” 
° 252. 


At the clofe of the paper, he orders that four times in the 
year all his fervants fhall receive the facrament. The Prince 
had alfo a becoming and honourable care of the regulation of 
his expences, as appears in fubfequent parts of this paper. 

In Art. x11. p.75, Mr. Veel has communicated an original 
Leiter from Charles LI, faid to have been delivered during his 
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refidence at Antwerp* (1556) to an anceftor of the communi. 
cator, Col. Thomas Veel, of Alvefton, in Gloucefterthire. 
The Letter is accompanied by four blank Commiffions, to 
raife foldiers for the royal caufe, the Letter and the Commif- 
fions mutually illuflrating each other. The writer has fab. 
joined fome account of his anceftor, Col. Veel, and other ufe- 
ful remarks. 

Art. xxiv. p. 154, is “a Copy of a Charter of In/peximus, 
remaining among the Records in the Tower of London, and 
reciting a Charter of King Edgar, refpefting the Foundation 
and Property of the Abbey of Ramefey, in Huntingdonfhire.” 

In the enfuing paper (p. 162) the late Mr. Aftle undertook 
to correét an error, which he alledged to have prevailed in 
dating the years of our monarchs; namely, that by negleétin 
the firft months from each King’s acceffion, they have reckoned 
part of the fecond year of his reign as the firft. This error, he 
fays, particularly prevails in the “Index to the Records”, 
publithed in 1739, 8vo. It is, however, avoided in Raftall’s 
ufefui lables, where, in the very inftance adduced by Mr. A. 
the firft of Henry VII. is counted from Auguft 22, 1485, to 
Auguft 22, 1486; and fo of others, according to their accef- 
fions. It is ufeful, hor wever, to have revived a caution, which 
fome writers of credit had deemed fuperfluous. 

The only remaining Article belonging to this head is the 
1gth (p. 119) which is altogether hiftortcal and military. It 
gives an account of the milnary ftrength of Briftol, during the 
civil wars of Charles I. with a {ketch or map of the outw orks, 
as they flood in 1644. ‘The author of this paper is Edmund 
Turner, Efq. who appears to be well verfed in the hiftory of 
thole times. 





We have been obliged to referve for feparate notice, as not 
belonging to any of our five clafles, two papers, by Sharon 
Turner, Ffq. (XXVI. XXVI.) Containing an enquiry into the 
origin of Rhime. In thefe, as the author runs through feve- 
ral countries, we could not refer the effays to any local head. 

Huet attributes the invention of rhime to the Arabs. ‘“ Ex 
Arabibus, meo quidem judicio, verfuum fimili tono concluden- 
dorum artem accepimus, et verfus Leoninos ad verfuum Ara- 
bicorum fpeciem efhétos fuifle mihi probabile eft.” De Orig. 
Fab. p. 14. Salimafius held the fame opinion. , This author 





* Rather Bruges, according to the fubfcriptions of the two fir 
Commiffions, Rev, 
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takes a wider fcope*; and fays at once, that “ rhime did not 
originate with the Arabs, I conceive to be a clear pofition; be- 
caufe there are rhiming poems in the Sanfcreet and Chinefe.”” 
P.169. He contends alfo, that rhime was not unknown to 
the ancient languages of Europe, and inftances in Frankith 
Verfes, written by Olfrid, about 850 or 870; and it is curious 
enough, that he finds the word irrimen, tor to verlify, in the 
compofitions of that writer. Mr. T. fhows alfo, that “ rhime 
did not arife either among Italians or Saracens, in the 
eighth century, but was in exiftence long before”. P. 177. 
That the ancient Welth bards ufed rhime, is evident from their 
works which remaint; but, as the authenticity of thofe works 
had been doubted, on that very account, Mr. T. was the more 
anxious to determine the antiquity of rhime. In his fecond 
paper (p. 187) he endeavours to trace rhime among the ancient 
Greeks and Romans; but here, in our opinion, he totally fails, 
as to any proof that it was ever, in claffical times, employed by 
them as an intentional ornament of verfe. From the nature 
of their declenfions and conjugations, fimilar terminations 
were often unavoidably introduced, at no great diftance from 
each other, but this is the whole; nor can we confider the 
latter part of this fecond paper as any other than an ingenious 
felf-delufion, under the influence of an hypothefis. The 
writer does not indeed always feem to have a correét notion of 
arhime; but confiders all words ending in the fame letter as 
rhiming to each other, though the whole fyllables or termina- 
tions are by no means fimilar. It is probable, however, that 
rhime was occafionally introduced in all languages, though it 
might not be employed asa regular fyftem in verfification. 

The Appendix to the prefent volume contains a number of 
Articles, both curious in themfelves and illuftrated by good 
plates. They are, however, very briefly touched; and, as 
they will be better underftood by a tranfient infpeétion of the 
volume, than by any thing we could fay, we fhall not expa- 
tiate upon them. 





* So alfo, it muft be noted, did Huet himfelf, in the Hoetiana, 
p- 183. : : 

+ See Jones’s Bardic Mufeum, and the Archaiology mentioned is 
Mr. Owen’s paper. 
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43° BE. Cooper's Sermons. 


Arr. X. Sermons chiefly dehgned to elucidate fome of the 
leading Dottrines of the Gofpel. By the Rev. Edward 


Cooper, Reétor of Ham/fltall Ridware, in the County of 


Stafford; Chaplain to the Right Hon. the Earl of Cour. 
toun, and late Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford. Crown 
Svo. 344 pp. §s. Cadell and Davies. 1804. 


T is pleafing to us to fuppofe that we may in part have oc- 
cafioned the publication of this volume. We gave due 
commendation to a fingle Sermon publifhed by the fame au- 
thor*, and the favourable reception of that Sermon by the 
public, is the principal caufe afligned for the preparation of 
this collettion. The Sermons are twelve in number, and are 
defigned more diflinétly to ftate, and more clearly to elucidate, 
the doétrjnes laid down in the former. Thofe doétrines, the 
reader may perceive on referring to our critique,were the found 
doftrines of the church refpeéting redempuon, in oppofition 
to Calvinifm and Antinomianifm on the one hand, and to the 
dangerous relaxations of the world on the other. 

The fubjeéts of the prefent Sermons are thus enumerated, 
Serm. 1. God glorified in the Sufferings of Chrilt. 2. Scrip- 
tural Statement of the Doétrine of Juftification. 3. The Doc, 
trine of Juftification by Faith only, vindicated trom the Charge 
of encouraging Licentioufnefs. 4. Scriptural Statement of 
the Doéirines of Human Corruption, and of the Renewal of 
the Heart to Holinefs. 5. Onthe Gift of the Spirit. 6, On 
the Danger of being corrupted from the Simplicity that is in 
Chiift. 7. Chrifi’s Yoke an eafy Yoke. 8. Chrift’s Burden 
alight Burden. g. The Danger of a Worldly Spirit illuf- 
trated in the Hiflory of Lot. 10. On the Defign and Duties 
of the Sabbath. 11. On the Danger and Mifery of Self-De- 
ception. 12. Chrift the Beloved and the Friend of his Peo- 

le. 

The flyle of Mr. Cooper, and the foundnefs of his princi- 
ples, having been already approved, we fhall content ourfelves, 
in the prefent inftance, with giving one or two {pecimens from 
the volume offered to our notice. The following paflage in 
the fecond fermon is important. 


“* The grand and fole object of the gofpel, confidered with refpeét 
to mankind, is to provide fuitable means of deliverance out of that 
{tate into which fin has plunged the human race. To underftand 
then, and to appreciate the nature and the importance of the means 





* See Brit, Crit. vol. xxi. p. 1976 
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provided, regard muft be paid to the particulars of that ftate, from 
which deliverance is propofed to be effeGted. ‘This ftate may be con- 
templated as twofold; as a fate of guilt, and as a ftate of corruption, 
A ftate of guilt, which expefes the finner to the penal confequences 
of fia; a ftate of corruption, which incapacitates him for the enjoy- 
ment of heavenly glory, This is a diftinétion which, for the fake of 
precifion, in difcuffing doftrinal fubje&s, cannot be too frequently 
pointed our, and too conftantly kept in view: a diftinétion, from 
want of proper attention to which, much ambiguity and mifunder- 
ftanding in difcuffions of this nature continually originate. This 
has efpecially been the cafe with refpect to the doftrine before us. 
Not adverting with fifficient clearnefs to this twofold ftate of the fin- 
net, perfons have confounded the means provided for delivering him 
from the punifhment of fin with thofe devifed for delivering him from 
the power of it. They have not preferved that due difcrimination 
which, in order to a clear comprehenfion of the fabje@, muft ever be 
preferved between a zi//+ to heaven and the firm-/ for enjoying it; bee 
tweea the finner’s juftification and his fanétification, Let it then be 
plainly premifed, in the commencement of the prefent difcuffion, that 
juttification has refpect to the ftate of the finner folely as he is guilty. 
Sin is the tranfgreffion of the divine law, which, like every other law, 
denounces vengeance on thofe who violate it. ‘The finner no fooner 
tran{grefies the commandment, than he becomes fubje to all the pe- 
nal confequences of tranfgreffion, Execution may for a feafon be de- 
ferred; but fentence is gone forth, and merited punifhment finally 
awaits him. What that punifhment, what that fentence is, the ferip- 
tures fully ftate. The foul that finneth, it Jhall die.—The wages of fin 
is death ; an eternal feparation from the prefence of him, in whofe fa- 
vour is life: the everlafting defiruction of body and foul in hell, 
avhich is the fecond death, Here then the nature and the importance of 
the doctrine under confideration are eafily difcerned. Juftification 
includes a complete abfolution from all thefe penal confequences of 
fin. It implies a tranfition from this flate of guilt and wrath toa 
ftate of grace and pardon; nay, not toa ftate of grace and pardon 
only, but to a ftate of perfeé& reconciliation and acceptance. ‘The 
finner being juftified has peace with God. Not only are his fins shat 
are paf? fo entirely remitted, that in the expreflive language of f{crip- 
tare they all be remembered no more; they are all caft into the depths of 
the fea; they fall be fought for, and there frall be none ; they forall not be 
Sound; but, though unrighteous in himfelf, he is treated 45 1f be were 
righteous. He is invefted with all the privileges to which a righieous 
perfon would be entitled. No longer accounted a tran({greffor of the 
divine law, he is adopred into the family of God. He is @ dear fon, 
a pleafant child; and if a child, then an heir, an heir of God, and an in- 
heritor of the kingdom of heaven. Such is the glorious change which 
juttifcation effe&s in the ftate of a finncr, His guilt is removed. 
His perfon is accepted. His reconciliation with his offended God is 
accomplifhed. Can any doubt exift of the importance of this doc- 
trine? Can any more intere ting fubjeét be fubmired to our confi- 
ceration, than a difcuffion of the means by which this glorious change 

is produced?” P, 28, 
The 
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The only obje€tion we have here to make, is the want of a 
fubfequent elucidation of the ftate of corruption. For this 
we look in vain in the prefent difcourfe, in which it feems 
that, for clearnefs fake, 1t ought to have followed. The next 
{pecimen we fhal} give is the author’s ftrong and luminous op. 
pofition to the Antinomian fyftem. 


** On the one fide, there are fome who maintain, that the freedom 
of the gofpel is a freedom from all moral reftraint. Miftaking the na. 
ture of that liberty where-with Chrift hath made them free, and con. 
fidering it as a deliverance, not only from the fentence, but from the 

recepts of the law, they reprefent every exhortation to holinefs as an 
infringement of their chriltian privileges ; every reference of praCtical 
duties to the ftandard of the divine commandments as legal, and gen 
dering to bondage. ‘* We are free”, they cry. ‘* We will not be 
brought under the power of any. The yoke of Chrift is eafy. Love 
is the obedience which he requires of us. Love is the rule and mea- 
fure of our duty. We are delivered from the law, that being dead 
awherein we were held. 

** Can fuch fentiments be juftified? Love is indeed the principle 
of chriftian obedience. But can the principle be the rule and meafure 
of its own operations? It may give life to vigorous exertions; but 
without fome regulating power to controul their diretion, they will 
be vague, inconfiftent, and diforderly. Love itfelf, if left to a¢t from 
the impulfe of its own fuggeftions, without any precife mode of ac- 
tion prefcribed to it, will degenerate into wild and irregular zeal. It 
ftands in need of fome fixed and determined rule of duty, by which 
iis exercifes may be reftrained and modified. And where thall we 
meet with fuch a rule but in the precepts of the moral law? To fet 
afide this rule, is to ere€t the private judgment of every individual 
into a ftandard of right and wrong, and thus under the colour of ex- 
alting chriftian liberty to introduce endlefs confufion. 

«© Does not Chrift exprefsly declare in the text, that his fervice is a 
yoke ? Does he not command all, who would come to him for reft and 
falvation, to take his yoke upon them? Can thofe then be his fer- 
vants, who under pretence that his yoke is eafy, altogether reject it ? 
The moral Jaw is the law of his kingdom. In what refpects then do 
fuch as refufe fubmiffion to this law, differ from thofe his exemies, whe 
will not have him to reign over them? In what refpeéts will their pu- 
nifhment be different? Bring them hither and flay them before me. 

«« My brethren, are any of you infected with thefe pernicious and 
unfcriptural notions? Be not deceived. Chrift came not to deftroy the 
law, but to fulfil it. He bas redeemed you from the curfe of the law, 
but he has not abfolved you from obedience to one tittle of its moral 

recepts. Ye have beex called unto liberty ; but mark the caution which 
the Apoftle fubjoins, only ufe nat liberty for an occasion to the fifo. Be- 
ware how vou refemble thofe axruly end vain talkers, who profefs that 
they know God, but in works deny him: or thofe detefted characters de- 
{cribed by St. Peter, who /peak great /welling words of vanity; who, 
avbile they promife otbers liberty, themfelves are the ervants of corruptions 
If you are attempting to feparate practical holinefs from chriftian faith, 
you 
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you are attempting to put afiinder two things, which God_ has infepa» 
rably united. And whence does your attempt originate? Not as you 
imagine from a zeal for Chrift and for his gofpel; but from the care 
nal {tate of your own heart. You have no relifh for his pure and 
fpiritual commandments; therefore you caf them behind your back, 
You hate his law, decanfe it doth mot prophe/y good concerning you but 
evil. You fecretly feel that it condemns your thoughts, your tempers, 
your practices, your intentions, your defires. You know that if con- 
formity to this holy ftandard be the teft of your intereft in the Re. 
deemer’s blood, you muft be forced to conclude againtt yourfelves, 
Hence you feek to fubfticute new tefts, new ftandards, Hence you 
trample on tbat law, which the whole «'ifpenfation of the gofpel is in« 
tended to eftablith. Hence you are !ed in fact to adopt the fentiments 
of the moft determined adverfaries of Chrilt, Let us break his bonds 
afunder and caft away his cords from us. You are yet in the fleth, Here 
lies the root of the whole evil, You have never experienced the re- 
newing influence of divine grace. Pray then that your heart may be 
changed. Pray for deliverance from the yoke of Sin and Satan, Pray 
to the Son to make you free indeed, by putting his Spirit within you ; 
for where the Spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty. Seek to have the law 
written in your hearts; and you wiil then fully comprehend the means 
ing of my text, My yoke is cafy.” P. 183. 


There are many other things in this volume well deferving of 
attention, and indeed the whole is very evidently the fruit of 
a pious mind, affifted by a clear underftanding, and prompted 
by an aétive zeal for the fervice of religion, 





Art. XI. Corre/pondence between the Right Honourable the 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland and the Right Honourable the 
Earl of Fingal: to whichis annexed, the Narrative Re- 
monftrance of the Rev. P. O'Neil. 12mo. 63d. Clon- 
mell, 1804. 


WE purpofely forbear entering into any difcuffion on the 
former part of this pamphlet, further than to fay, that 
it is made the vehicle of circulating, in a fmall fize, and at a 
cheap price, the malignant and impudent falfhoods with which 
it concludes. That the reader may the better form his 
opinion on the merit of the queftion, we fhall, as briefly as 
we can, defcribe to him the author, and the cafe which led to 
thefe afperfions on the Proteftants. 
In the year 1798, the ftate of Ireland was ifdeed deplorable; 
but particularly many cold-blooded murders had been perpe- 
Gg trated 
BRIT. CRIT. VOL. XXIV. OCT. 1804. 
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trated in the courfe of a few weeks, in the town of Y oughalt 
and its vicinity, in the County ot Cork. An entire family 
was maflacred in the night, with the moft favage barba rity, 
merely from a groundlefs fufpicion, that the head of that 
family had made fome difcoveries of the treafonable defigns 
of the neighbourhood. The Rev. Peter O'Neil, the author 
of this Remonftrance, was at this time parifh prieft of Bally, 
macoda, in this County, the inhabitants of which were well 
known to be difaffetied and orgamzed. ‘Thomas O'Neil, the 
neighbour and near relation of Father Peter O’Neil, was ar. 
refted by Captain Archer, of the Wextord regiment, on fuf- 
picion of being concerned in the murder of one Reily, a fol- 
dier of the Meath regiment. He confefled that Reily had 
been formally condemned by a Committee of Affaffination, 
confifting of thirteen or fifteen perfons in the parith of Bally- 
macoda; that they took the fenience to Father O'Neil, who 
appr ved of it, and who, after the murder had been com. 
mitted, gave : abfolution to the affaffins. All thefe fa@s ap- 
pear by affidavits. On this information, Father O'Neil was 
apprehended and flogged; a prattice, certainly, which nothin 

but the plea of neceffity can palliate. He however confeffed, 
that he himfelf had chofen the Committee of Affaffination, 
had figned the death-warrant of the foldier, and that he looked 
upon himfelf to be the real murderer. Some months after his 
punifhment, Father O’Neil prevailed on a gentleman of rank to 
prefent a memorial in his behalf to Marquis Cornwallis, who 
direfied General Graham, then commanding at Youghall, to 
inveftigate the truth of his allegations. A Court of E nquiry 
was he ld for this purpofe. They confifted of officers ot the 
Luncafhire fencibles, commanded by the Earl of Wilton, 
who being perfeét firangers, could not poffibly be influenced 
by any local prejudices, All the witnefles were examined by 
the court, and the evidence for and again{t Father O'Neil was 
faithfully taken down and figned by each of the members. Ge- 

neral Graham fent the refult to Lord Cornwallis, which was a 
complete conviction of his guilt. Neverthelels, applications in 
his favour were renewed to the prefent Government of* Ire- 

land, and he has been permitted to return to his country, and 
refume his former funétions. To vindicate himfelf, and 
afperfe the loyal Proteftant fubjeéts of Ireland, he has printed 
and induftrioufly circulated, what he calls his Narrative Re- 
monjtrance, W hich we can prove to contain the moft audacious 
and maligna: it fallhoods. He confeifed his guilt both before 
and after his punifhment, He afferts that he was whi pped, 

thrown into a dungeon, and lett without any medical afiftance. 
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But Mr. Green, a refpeétable apothecary, appeared before the 
Court of Enquiry, and teflified that he attended him after his 
puvithment, drefled his back, and gave him medicine, and that 
he was confined in an airy, healthy, comfortable room, in the 
upper part of the gaol, where he vifited him every day. He 
fay s in bis Remonftrance, that fix foldiers, fome of them ight- 
handed, and fome of them left-handed, two at a time flogge “d 
him. This is contradifted by the affidavits of the foldiers 
who flogged him*. He afhrms, that a wire cat was: intro, 
duced, armed with fcraps of tin or lead; this alfo is denied 
onoath. He aflerts that Lord Cornwallis walaieesins gly illued 
an order for his releafe ; this is notorioufly falfe, for this no- 
bleman refifled repeated applications in his behalf duri: ng two 
years. It is needlefs, perhaps, to adduce more examples ; the 
reader may be affured, that the whole is a uflue of the molt 
{candalous mifreprefentation and abominable falfhood, though 
drawn up with great fubtlety, and circulated with the mot’ in- 
defi tigablqaétivity. The drift of the Remonttrance is fuffi- 
ciently obvious. This high-coloured pitture of perfonal 
fuffering, is intended and calculated to inflame the multitude, 
and calumniate the Proteftants. The faéts fet forth in O’Neil’s 
memorial, were proved to be unfounded, before a Court of 
Enquiry, and the falfhood of the Narrative Remonilrance is 
fufiiciently proved by the publifhed afhidavits. What credit 
can then be given toany of this writer’s affertions? Wehave 
perhaps given more e confequence to this {currilous publication 
than many may think it deferves; but we thought it an indif- 
penfable part of our duty to expole falthood, and to exhibit a 
warning to our fellow-fubjeéts in Ireland, to be cautious how 
they liften to blind and pernicious guides, 











* Thefe affidavits have been printed by authority, and might here 
be fubjoined, if it were neceffary. 
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BRITISH CATALOGUE. 


POETRY. 


Arr. 12. The Sabbath: a Poem. 12m0. g6pp. 38. Blackwood, 
Ediuburgh ; Longman and Co. London. 1804. 


On a facred fubject, 1¢ is particularly gratifying to a found mind, 
to meet with an animated and fublime Poem. We by no means fub- 
mit to the authority, however great, which declares fuch fubje(s un- 
favourable to poetry. It is furely only neceffiry to think and feel 
rightly on tov ics of a devout and religious nature, and that which is 
in itfelf fuli of fublimits muft convey a part ot its grandeur to the 
compofition. the difficulty, however, be it grearer or lefs, is here 
vanquiihed : and the anonymous author of ‘* the Sabbath, a Poem”, 
proves himfelf to be an harmonious and a vigorous writer, Bur let us 
give the pronf in his own words. Affer a fine defcription of the Ser- 
vice of the Church, with organ, &c. he proceeds : 


*¢ No,—’'is not only in the facred ‘ane 
That homage fhould be paid to the Mott High; 
There is a temple, one not made with hands, 
The wide expanfe of heav’n: far in the woods, 
Aimoft beyond the found of city chime, 

At intervals heard through the breezelefs air ; 
Where not the limbereit leaf is feen to move, 
Save when the linnet lights upon the fpray 5 
Where not a floweret bends its little ftalk, 
Save when the bee alights upon the bloom ;—~ 
There, tapt in gratitude, in joy, and love, 
The man of God will pafs the Sabbath noon.” 


A melancholy, but truly poetical pi€ture follows, of the time when 
the Scottifh peafants were prevented, under Charles II, from attending 
their own minifters. In defcribing a funeral afterwards, which he 
fuppofes to be that of a pious and charitable young woman, the poet 
introduces this exquifite paflaye : 


“© Happy vifions blefs’d 
Her voyage’s laft days, and hovering round, 
Alighted on her foul, giving prefage 
That heaven was nigh : O what a burft 
Of rapture from her lips! what tears of joy 
Her heavenward eyes fuffufed ! Thofe eyes are clofed : 
Yer all her lovelinefs is not yet flown ; 
She fmil’d in death, and ftill her cold pale face 
Retains that {mile ; as when a wavelefs lake, 
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In which the wintry ftars all bright appear, 

Is fheeted by a nightly froft with ice, 

Still it reflects the tace of heaven unchanged, 
Unoruffled by the breeze or {weeping blait.” P, 21, 


Some poetry of great ftrength and beauty defcribes, as the Poem 
proceeds, the labours of the Miffionary Voyagers, and ftigmatizes, 
with due {trength, the cruelty of the flave-trade. An occafional, but 
very {paring introduétion of a few Scottifh words, rather elevates than 
corrupts the language. In a few places, we fufpect that words have 
been omitted at the prefs, thus: 


‘«*« The thoufand notes fymphonious rife,” (p. 5.) 
fhould have been, 
The thoufand notes at once fymphonious rife. 


The author feems too tkilful in verfification to leave imperfect lines 
yet other fuch inftances appear, which we can only account for as we 
have faid, 


Art. 13. A Hint to Britain's Arch Enemy, Buonaparte. An Effufion, 
appropriate to exifting Circumftauces. By T. Strange, Mafter of the 
Academy at Watlington, Oxon. Second Edition, 8vo. 16 pp. 6d 
Law, &c. 1804. 


A fpirited Effufion from one advanced in years, as we collect from 
the motto prefixed. Exhortations like the following are fit to be re- 
founded (as in fat they now are) throughout the kingdom. 


*s With hamlet hamlet vies, and town with town, 
Their youth deputing for the realm’s defence; 
Nor they relu¢tant to the field repair, 

Like requifition levies, felons link’d, 

Difgerg’d by dungeons, who for life compound . 
With grudging fervice.—No, not fuch the men 
Who forward prefs, with patriotic zeal, 

And rear a living rampart round a throne 

They pledge their lives and fortunes to defend. 

«* Go forth, intrepid legions; ill betide 
The tongue that would your loyalty impeach, 
Your fpirits damp, your gen’rous ardour chill, 
With doubts by frigid theory infpir’d. 

Go forth, avengers of a nation’s wrongs! 
Ye loyal yeomanry, affert your claim 

To what (unbials'd by the peevifh charge 
Of inefficiency, charge undeferv’d,) 

Your country to your merits thall award, 
Its undifflembled confidence and praife. 
Aufpicious be the fignal. to engage! 
Viétorious be the {word tor Britain drawn! 


And ere ye heath it, give to Europe peace,” P. 15. 


ART. 
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Art. 14. A Pindaric Ode to the Genius of Britain. By the Rev, 
Charles Wick? ed Ef helfion, M. A. Ree Tor of Worthenbury. a. IS. 
Nanfan and Barrow, Mancheiter. 1804. 


A fpirited and well-timed effufion, which thus commences. 


«© Genius of Britain, roufe; a hoftile band 
Hurls the fierce threat again&t thy facred land ; 
A bafe ufurper’s boaft 
Is heard along our coat; 
He waves his flickering {pear on high, 
And braves the Monarch of the Sky. 
Then raife thy nerve-ftrung arm, and grafp thy iron rod, 
‘To {mite the daring foe of mortals and of God.” &c. &c. 


This author publifhed a fmall volume of Poems laft year, which 
were noticed by us, vol. xxi. p. 5546 


Art. 15. Ax infiru&ive Epifile to Fobn Perring, Efg. Lord-Mayor of 


London; on the Propofal of an Addrefs of Thanks to the Right Hon, 
Henry Addington, for bis great and upright ConduG® when Prime Mi- 
nifler, By Peter Pindar, Ef 4to. 1s. Walker, 1804. 


Peter writing panegyric is not a little out of his element, and we 
much doubt whether be would ever have praifed one minifter, if it 
had not been a convenient mode for indulging his enmity to another. 


Certain it is, that his praifes of Mr. A. are fo very luke-warm and ~ 


feeble, that we feel no temptation to quote them, So little attention 
has been paid to the printing, that the following two ftanzas, much 
the beft in the pamphlet, and {till not very good, are not even printed 
as ftanzas, but wrongly divided. They contdin Peter’s anathema 
againit an offending Alderman. 


«© OF fuch—O, may the fav’ry haunch 
Ne’er enter the unhallow’d paunch, 
Great rival of a bag: 
Before their mouths may brawn advance, 
And turtles fat, and turbots dance, 
And baulk each weli-worn /nag / 


Down their plump cheeks may cuftards ftream— 
Rich trifle, fyllabubs, and cream, 
And may they writhe and grin, 
And {pread their tantaliz’d poor chops, 
To catch the lufcious fugar’d drops— 
And not one drop get tn!” 


The time muft furely be come, or nearly approaching, when fuch 
hings as this Epiftle will not pay for paper and print, 


NOVELS. 
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NOVELS, 


Arr. 16. Travellers in Sxvitzerland. By E. F. Lantier. Comprifing 
D-fcripsons of the romantic Scenery of Switzerland; Mawners and Cufs 
toms of the Inhabitants; tnterefling Converfations with, and Anecdotes 
of, the principal literary Charadters refident in that Country, never bee 
fore publifo-d, viz. Diderot, Voltasre, Lavater, Rouffean, Gibbon, 
Franklin, Monyjireux, ES e, eer. eS e, Tranflated fram the French, by 
Frederic Stoberl. In Six Volumes. i12m0. 11, 48. Badcock. 
1804. 

This appeats to be another tranflation, or perhaps, as the publifher 
is the fame, only the fame with a new title, which we noticed in May 
Jatt (p. 555) under the title of Adolphe and Blanche. It feems 
{carcely worth while to recall the former volumes for the fake of 
comparing them, Ic is fufficient that the work is a copy from a pleaf- 
ing and meriorious original, We have, however, little doubt that 
this book and the former differ only in the title-page. 


Art. 14. The Pride of Ancefiry, or Who is She? A Novel. In 
Four Volumes. By Mrs. Thompfon, Author of Exceffive Senfibility, 
Fatal Follies, the Labyrinths of Life, Sc. Ge. 12m0, 168. Pare 
fons. 1804. , 


The titles of this lady’s former publications ix shis wey happily 
fepply us with a juft and pertinent criticifm on this her prefent work : 
*« Exceffive Senfibility”, ** Fatal Follies”, and ‘* Labyrinths of 
Life”. | 


MEDICINE. 


Art. 18. A Medical Guide for the Invalid to the principal Watering 
Places of Great Britain; containing a View of the Medicinal Effects 
of Water, 1. as applied to the Body in its fimple State; 2. as exhibited 
in its impregnated or mineral Form; 3. as employed in this Form for 
the Cure of particular Difeafes} 4. as affifted in its Effedts by the Situa’s 
tion and Climate of the Watering Places reforted to. By William Nifm 
bet, M.D. i2zmo. 295 pp. 5s. 6d. Highley. 1804, 


This is a compilation from the larger work of Dr, Saunders on 
Mineral Waters, in thofe parts which relate to the medicinal powers 
of fuch waters, and ftom a more recent and popular volume, pub- 
lifhed by Phillips, under the tide of a Guide to the Watering Places 
of Great Britain, in thofe parts which relate to the climate and fitua- 
tion of the different watering places, In addition to this, the aothot 
has inferted an account of the feveral difeafes in which mineral wa- 
ters are peculiarly ferviceable; together with obfervations on the pat- 
ticular treatment of each of thofe difeafes; fubjects which have not 
been minutely difcufled th either of the works sae aes 
a4 
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There is a good deal of information comprifed within this {mali 


volume; and, if it be proper for invalids to ftudy their own diforders, 
they have here an opportunity of doing ir. 


Arr. 19- A complete Syftem of Veterinary Medicine. By Fames 
White, Veterinary Surgeon of the Firft, or Royal Regiment of Dra- 
goons. Vol lI.® The Materia Medica and Pharmacopaia. 12mo, 
262 pp. 5s. Badcock. 1804. 


It is remarked in the Preface to this fmall volume, that although 
many books have been publifhed concerning the difeafes of the horfe, 
yet the therapeutical part, or what relates to the medicines proper for 
the removal of thofe difeafes, has not hitherto been rationally and fa- 
tisfa€torily explained. Hence the author has been induced to add the 
prefent volume to his compendium of the difeafes. After numerous 
and attentive obfervations on the operation and dofes of various drugs, 
he trofts he has been able to furnifh a volume, that will not be unac- 
ceptable even to the experienced Ps sahycierae He has endeavoured 
to explain the general properties of the various fubftances employed in 
medicine, defcribing their particular operation on the body of the 
horfe, both in health and difeafe; the dofes in which they may be 

iven; their compofition, &c. This conftitutes the Materia Medica, 

n the Pharmacopaia are comprifed directions for preparing the vari- 
ous compofitions, including many receipts of eftablifhed efficacy ; Xs 
hibiting fuch a body of therapeutics as will (he flatters himfeli) enable 
thofe who are concerned in the care and management of horfes to 
combat with fuccefs their various difeafes, 

We {hall conclude this account by remarking, that it appears 
from Mr. W.’s trials, that many fubftances, which either operate vio- 
lently or ptove deleterious to man, may be taken without any bad ef- 
fect, in very large dofes, by the horfe: thus he informs us, that he 
has often known two drachms of arfenic given for two or three days 
fucceflively to a horfe, without any other ill confequence than fome 
difturbance of the ftomach and bowels: and white vitriol, which, in 
the dofe of afew grains, excites ftrong vomiting in the human fubjett, 
has been given to a horfe, in the quantity of eight ounces, without 
producing any violent effect. 


DIVINITY. 


Art. 20. The Ways of God to be vindicated only by the Ward of God. 
A Sermon, preached at the Afylum Chapel, Lecfon- Street, Fune 17, 
1804. By the moft Rev. T. L. O’ Beirne, D. D. Lord Bifhop of Meath. 
8vo. 40 pp. 18 6d, Watfon and Son, Dublin; Rivingtons; 
London. 1804. 


In this animated and eloquent difcourfe, we meet with every thing 
that marks the hand of a mafter, After expatiating on the topic 





* Of the firt volume, which contains a defcription of the difeafes 
to which horfes are liable, an account was inferted in the Britifh Cri- 
tic for 1802. 
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faggefted by the holy Pfalmift, the difficulty arifing from the worldly 
profperity of the wicked, and the only true folution of it which the 
Scriptures afford, the Bifhop proceeds thus to apply that topic to the 
times now paffing, and lately paffed. 

«« Fifteen years have elapfed, fince the /aword of the Lord appears to 
have been drawn from its fcabbard, and to have received this charge. 
During this difaftrous period we have feen it, as if it had deem bathed 
in heaven, fach as the prophet beheld it, when the Lord had a facrifice 
in Bofrab, and a@ great Jaughter in the land of Idumea, and bis indigna- 
tion was upon all nations, and his fury upon all their armies. 

« Fora fhort interval we were indulging a hope, that it had ue it. 


Jelf up into its feabbard. Satiated as it teemed, with blood, we rejoiced 


to think that it would at length, ref and be quiet. But the charge it 

received, appears not to have-been yet fulfilled. Inthe tremendous con- 

trover/y, which God ftill has with the nations of the earth; it has been . 
once more unfheathed, and it gleams again with redoubled terrors, in 

the hands of the cruel and inexorable deftroyer, who, on his véry firft 

entering on the bloody career which the murder of a king, and the 

maflacre of the minifters of religion, had opened to his profligate am- 

bition, wrefted the palm of blood from the defperate adventurers who 

had been contending for it, by repeated aéts of ferocity and cruelty, 

from the firft unfurling of the flag of the revolution. 

** This career is now finifhed. The triumph of atheifm and infi. 
delity, of infurreCiion and rebellion, of lawlefs ambition, and exter- 
minating tyranny, is now complete. Reeking with the blood of thofe 
royal perfonages, whom he has immolated to his infatiable luf of 
power, and mounting over their proftrate necks, to the throne which 
their anceftors had filled, for more than a thoufand years, the tri- 
umphant ufurper now arrogates to himfelf a pre-eminence over all the 
princes of the earth, and terrifies them into a tame acquiefoence in this 
ftupendous degradation ; and that nothing might be wanting to over- 
whelm us with aftonifhment, and to fillevery fober and thinking mind 
with horror, the moft High is, himfelf, blafphemoufly produced, to 
aét a part in this fcene of complicated guilt. The minifter of the re- 
ligion of his bleffed Son, {ports with his awful name, to offer praifes 
and thankfgivings from his altar, for an event accomplithed by every 
crime, againft which he points his thanders: his holy fpirit is in« 
voked, to defcend on the blood-ftained fceptre, grafped by the hand 
of this homicide.” P. 10. 

This prodigy, the Bifhop fays, ‘* is gazed at by every eye. It dwells 
on every tongue. It equally. interefts and agitates the ralers and the 
people. It engrofles the cares of the ftatefman; it abforbs the 
fpeculations of the politician. ** Shall there be none aniong us,” he 
juftly afks, ** to view it with the eyes of a Chriftian?” P. 13, In 
this view he proceeds to confider it, till he is led to take the following 
able retrofpect of what has paft, as an inftruction for what we may 
expect 1o come. 

« Let the wifeft [of human politicians] follow the progrefs of this 
difaftrous revolution, from its firft rife in irreligion and anarchy, to its 
fetting in hypocrify and defpotifm. Let them call to their recollec- 
tion, the numberlefs adventurers, who, like meteors formed from the 
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noxious vapours that afcend from filth and putridnefs, rofe into thé 
higher regions in which they burft into momentary light, only to ens 
gender ftorms and tempetts, contagion and difeafe, and to pour then 
vpon the earth. Let them behold them extinguifhed, each in his turn; 
from their defperate collifion, and making room tor others, who {till 
carried on the work of mutual deflruction, while their caufe flourifhed, 
and gained daily ftrength, not more by its triumphs over other nations, 
than from thofe bloody feuds of its domeftic promoters, and abettors, 
and their flaughter of each other. Let them view thofe ferocious 
leaders, the bond of whofe exterminating aflociation, was the aboli- 
tion of all privileges and diftinctions, and the equality of all condi- 
tions and defcriptions of men, now leagued to eitablifh one of the 
moft degrading fyitems of exclafive dittinGions, and domineering 
privileges, that has ever been impofed on a fubjugated and enflaved 
people ; and, after difiaining to bear the mild voke of their native 
princes, in whofe race the majefty of their nation had refided from 
the moft remote antiquity, uniting to place the {ceptre in the hand of 
an adventurer, from among thir own Joweft ranks, an alien to their 
nation, and not only bowing their necks before him in the moft fer- 
vile cubmiffion, but affociating with him in all the fplendour of roy- 
alty, moft of the members of his abject race.” P. 22. 

The manner in which the able prelate applies thefe topics to the 
confideration of our countrymen, particularly thofe of Ireland, is no 
lefs itriking and energetic, than the parts which we have here felected. 
But as the difcourfe cannot have its jutt eftimetion, but from thofe 
who will perufe the whole, that pleafing arid edifying tafk we finally 
recommend to our readers, 


Art. 21. A fort Vindication of the Eftablifoed Church: in which 
the ObjeBions of Methodifis, and Dijenters, are difpaffionately confidered, 
By P. Williams, D. D. Archdeacon of Merioneth, and Chaplain to the 
Lord Bifbop of Bangor. Publijbed for the Benefit of the Rev. Mr. Pughy 
12mo. i18pp. 1s.6d. Hanwelland Parker, Oxford ; Rivingtons, 
London. 1803. . 


This tra&t, on many accounts, deferves particular notice. In the 
firft place, from the occafion of it, which is thus ftated. 

«© The objections noticed in the following pages have been fre- 
quently made, and as frequently refuted. Of late, however, they have 
been renewed, and are continually retailed, with more than Common 
zeal and induftry, in fmall Pamphlets and Magazines, both in the 
Welfh and Englifh languages. Of the fecret delign of fuch proceed- 
ings, however plaufible their appearance, every thinking and honeit 
man mutt be ferioufly apprehentfive.” P. iit. 

In the fecond place, from the deftination of the profits. 

** Tt occurred”, fays the author, ** that there is a very-refpectable 
clergyman, of whom he knows little but by report, who has been long 
difabled by continued fickne(fs from attending to any parochial daty ; 
and that if this gentleman, who labours under great calamity and want, 
had any little literary trifle to offer to the world, he might have a fair 
opportunity of foliciting the benevolence of his friends, as well . the 
charity 
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charity of the liberal and humane. | He therefore propofed to give up 
the copy-right of this litile tract, lamenting it was not of greater cone 
fequence, for that invalid’s fole and exclufive benefit, together with as 
much pecuniary aid as it was in his power to afford, 

« This meafure was humbly fubmitted to the, learned Bifhop of 
Rangor; and his Lordfhip not only approved of it, but contributed 
very handfomely towards puttiag it into execution.” P. iv. | 

Latily, ic deferves attention, on account of the matter, mof clearly 
and enfibly delivered, on the it portant fubie&s of 1. The Connece 
tion berween Church and State. 2. Form of Church Government, 
3. General Rules relating to Church Government. 4. Preaching. 
cs. Form of Prayer. 6. The Sacraments. 7. Confirmation, 8. Or 
dination Service. g. Burial Service—Apocrypha—Obeifance at the 
name of Jefus—Confecration of Charches—Subfcription to the Book 
of Common Prayer. 4o. Tithes. Whoever reads thefe titles, will 
perceive that they embrace the chief topics ef diflént from the Efta- 
blithed Church ; and will allow the advantage to be derived from 
a clear and fenfible difcuffion of them. 

The Appendix contains a fevere caftigation of a writer, who under 
the common name of a Tourill* concealed, it feems, very hoftile difs 
pofitions againit the Eftablifhed Church ; and made very unfounded 
preteafions to botanical.and philofophical feience. He had.the good 
fortune not to meet with a ftrict examiner, in either refpeét, when his 
book lay on our table. He is here, however, feverely reviewed. 


Art. 22. The Limit to our Enquiries, with Refpe& to the. Natare and 
Atributes of the Deity. A Sermon Preacked before the Univerfity of 
Cambridge, on Commencement Stnday, July 1, 1804. Ky George 
Law, D. D. Prebendary f Carly. gto. 38 pp. 186d. Faule 
der. 1804. 


If we could allow ourfelves to expatiate on a fingle difcourfe, which 
from the number that claim our attention we find impracticable, this 
is one which we fhovld feleét for that purpofe, both from the import. 
ance f its matter, and the foundnefs of its arguments. The author 
obierves, with truth, that ** much perplexity and infidelity have been 
occationed, by a too curious inveltigation of fubjeéts, which human 
reafon in vain attempts to explore.” Of this trath, he produces three 
rema Kable inflances, connected with fome of the controverhies of the 
pr lent Gav, ° 

i. Concerning the influence and operations of the Holy Spirit. On 
this topic, Dr. Law firft eftablifhes the promife of Scripture, that the 
Comforter isto abide with the faithfal for ever, and then points out 
the danger of endeavouring to declare the manner in which the ageney 
of thar Holy Spirit is exerted, or the degree of its efficacy. No paffage 
of scripture, he truly fays, ** when fairly interpreted, gives any coun- 
tenance to the opinion of thofe who pretend to a fenfible experience of 





_ * The Rev, John Evans, whofe Tour in North Wales was noticed 
11 OUI nineteenth volume, p. 131. 
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the fpirit—an irrefiftible impulfe—an immediate converfion : and who 
affect to point out the exact line of partition between human efforts and 
divine illumination.” P. 11. The fpirit.a€is we know, but how it 
aéts we cannot know: and it may De obferv d further, that this {pea 
cies of ignorance feems to be intimated in the difcourfe of our Saviour 
with Nicodemus; where he fays, ** the wind bloweth where it lifteth”, 
&c. Ina fimilar manner, fays Dr. L. is our knowledge limited with 
refpe& to the effects of prayer, and the interference of a peculiar 
Providence. 

2. The reconciling of human liber:y with divine foreknowledge, ig 
another effort beyond the reach of man: not becau'‘e he does not com. 
prehend his own liberty, but becaufe he underftands not the divine pre- 
fcience. After diftinguifhing the parts of this fubje¢t in a very matterly 
manner, the preacher thus applies it to ihe Calviniftic predeftination. 
** In fome fuppofed incompatibility, however, between the hberty of 
man, and the foreknowledge ot God, the foundation of Calvinifn 
has been laid. According to which fyftem every thing is preordained, 
and we are mere machines or initrumen’s paffive under the hand of 
God. The confeqvences are, that Chrift did rot die for all, that he 
was not, as the Scriptures have affured us that he was, a propitiation for 
the fins of the whole world.” P. 23. 

3. A fimilar mode of diftin¢tion is well applied to the facred doc- 
trine of the Trinity : the difputes concerning which “ ftrongly exem- 
plify the vanity and prefumption of man, bufily exploring and dog- 
matically deciding, where he certainly has noc light to direct him ; 
and pofitbly if more had been revealed, not capacity fufficient even to 
comprehend it.” P, 24. The right ufe of reafon in this matter is 
then properly explained, and it is urged, that ** we cannot with con- 
fiftency receive the Scriptures as the word of God, and yet retufe our 
aflent to any doétrine which they may be fatisfa¢torily proved to con- 
tain,” Adding however moft juftly, thar, ‘* excepting upon fubjects 
which relate to the divine effence and operations”, which we certainly 
ought not to expect to comprehend, ‘ upon no other are we required 
to believe what we do not fully underftand.” P. 30. 

We have laboured to comprefs the {ubftance of this valuable Ser- 
mon into the {malleft fpace ; but only for the fake of more ftrongly 
recommending the perufal of the whole, which in ftyle as well as 
compofition is a truly academical difcourfe. 


Art. 23. The Cafe of Hezekiah confidered as a Ground of Confalation, 
and a Motive to Union in Prayer, at the prefent alarming State of the 
King’s Health, and of the Brite Empire: in a Sermon, preached at 
Woburn Chapel, on Sunday, 26, 1804. By the Rev. G. A. Thomas, 
LL. D. Miniter of the faid Chapel, Pribendary of Lichfield, and 
Rector of Wickham, Hants. 8vo. 21 pp. 18 Rivingtons, and 
Hatchard. 1804. 


Difcourfing on 2 Kings xx. 5, the preacher offers fome introduc- 
tory remarks; among which, the following tranfported us awhile 
from the fchool of ‘Theology to that of Medicine. 

‘© What his diftemper was, the fcripture has not told us very 
clearly: the original word denotes an inflammation; but of oe 
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kind, or what particular part of the body it affected, can only be con- 
jectured. But wharever the difeafe might be, whether an inflamma. 
tion, or impofthume, or glandular tumour, or whatever it was, a di- 
vine interpofition was evisently neceflary to effect acure, This ap- 

ars from the nature of the medicine, which was a fimple cataplafm, 
calculated to fuppurate and difperfe a common tumour, but not cer- 
taialy ot itfelf fo efficacious as to remove fo fpeedily a mortal difeafe— 
a fickwfs unto death.” P. 3. tis added, however, with great propri- 
ety: ‘© Tothe great Phyfician this cure muft be neceffartly referred ; 
to Him, who ** is mighty to fave’’, and who * giveth to every medicine 
its healing qualicies.” Ibid, 

The main object of the difcourfe is then adverted to, by confider- 
ing the cafe of Hezckiah as a ground of confolation, and a motive to 
unite in prayer. This Sermon is pious and loyal ; and the ftyle of it 
is, for the mott part, plain and unaffected, a few rhetorical flourithes 
being excepted; as, * a few years ago, the fource of light and mos 
tion in our political horizon was obfcursd by a dark and gloomy 
cloud”, &c. P.17. ‘* Every thorn in his earthly crown frall be 
converted imo a ray of celeftial glory”, P. 18. Toéfe ornaments, 
if they are truly fuch, ought at leaft co be ufed but {paringly in dif- 
courfes from the pulpit, even where the preacher addrefles a polite au- 
dience. They belong not to the theological ftyle. 

We have juft heard, with much regret, that the worthy author of 
this Sermon has recently fallen a viétim toa difeafe, in which the aid 
of medicine proved ineffectual. We do not, however, retrench our 
admonitions on the fubject of ftyle, becaufe they may be ufeful to 
others. 


Arr. 24. The Tears of Peter. A Sermon. Tranflated from the 
original French of the late Rev. Peter Du Bofe, Paitor of the French 
Church at Rotterdam. To which is prefixed, an Account of the Author. 
S8vo. 18. 6d. Button. 1804. 


This Sermon is prefented to the public as a fpecimen of M. Da 
Bofc’s talents; and it is intended, if this fhall meet with a favourable 
reception, to publifh a tranflation of his Sermons on various Subjeds. 
They will make tour volumes, This is a very animated dilcourfe, 
and very likely to promote its intended object, If we miftake not, 
feveral of thefe difcourtfes will appear in Mr, Partridge’s promifed vo- 
lume. 


Art. 25. The Reforation of Family Worbip recommended, in Twe 
Difcourfes, felected, with Alterations and Additions, from Dr. Dod- 
dridg-’s plain and ferious Addrefs to the Mafter of a Family ; to which 
is prefixed, an Addrefs to his Parifbioners. By Fobn Brewfter, M. As 
8vo, 1s. Rivingtons. 1804. 


The exhortation which introduces thefe two Difcourfes does great 
credit to the pious author, and happy fhould we be to find the Dif- 
courfes themfelves univerfally circulated, and with the impreflion 
which they are fo admirably calculated to produce, ‘There ig not a 
fubject which parifh minifters can explain or enforce, of greater'confe- 

uence to the caufe of religion, than the expediency and neceflity of 
amily Worthip. 
ART. 
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Art. 26. A Sermon, preached at the Unitarian Chapel, in Effex-Street, 
London, Sunday, April 15, 1804, on Occa fon of the Death of the Rev, 
‘Sofeph Priefiley L.L. D. F. R. S. Se. FF. who died at Northumber. 
laud, in Penfylvania, North America, Feb. 6, 1804. Publifoed at 
particular Requeft. By Fobu Difney, D. D. ELS. A. The Second 
Edition. 8vo. 18 Jobnfon. “1804. 








The firft eight pages of this difcourfe are very fuitably and pioufly 
occupied with juit fentiments on the frailty of lite, and the neceflit 
of Chriftians following confiftently the obligations on religious duty, 
The remainder is an elaborate eulogium on Dr, Prieitley, with pard- 
cular anecdotes of his lait hours, which have appeared before in va. 
ricus publications. 


Art. 27. A compendious View of the Chriflian Do@rines. Being the 
Subfance of a Sermon, delivered before a Society of Proteflant Difentery 
at Newbery, in Berkjbiree By David James. Publifecd by Reguef, 
Svo. 29 pp. 6d. Johnton. 


This is a plain and feniible difcourfe, on Ephefians ii. 18, in which 
the Being of God, the atonement of Chrift, and the influence of the 
Holy Sprit are treated of, in a way very creditable to the aurhor’s 
piety, learning, and good fenfe. We forbear to make’ any extratts, 
“Phe whole may eafily be read ;, and whoever buys it for that purpofe 
will not, we are perfuaded, have to blame themfelves for any waite of 
money or lofs of time. 


Art. 28. Words of Eternal Life, or the Catechifm explained on a new 
and familiar Plan. With Notes. By B. N. Turner, M. A. ReGor 
of Denton, in Lincalnfhire, and Wing, in Rutland; and fometime Fel- 
dow of Emmanuel College, Cambridges 8vQ. 51 pp. Ou. OF 58. a 
Dozen. Spragg, &c. 1804. 


The Church Catechifm is here divided into five Sefions, and the 
new plan adopted, for the explanation of 1t, is printing the Catechifm 
itfelf in one column, in larger letters, and the Explanation i in another, 
with notes fubjoined. ** Thislittle work”, fays the author, * is calcu. 
lated to affiit and promote the intlruction of young perfons, at {chool 
or at home, in the principles of Chriitianity, eipecially about the age 
at which they are to be confirmed by the Bifhop; and it is alfo hoped 
and prefumed, thatit will prove equally ferviceable, as an epitome of 
religious knowledge, for private families. The notes-are intended for 
fuch only as are of riper years and judgment”. ‘The inftructions are 
certainly found, and the form appears to be convenient. We doubt 
not that the book will prove ufeful, 





ArT. 29. Proofs of Holy Writ, or England's Triumph over Bonaparte 
and his Armada foretold in exprefs Terms Seventeen Hunared Years ago 


8vo. 19 pp. Gd. Badcock. 1804, 








Whether this be the ferious reverie, of fome perfon defirous of mak- 
jog a new application of a prophecy, or, as we thould rather fufpect, 
2 a covert 
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a covert ridicule of certain modes of interpretation, we cannot fay; 
but the author, by writing the name of the French ufurper Bowswapra, 
contrives to make it anfwer to the apocalyptic number 666. The ri- 
diculoufly barbarous form of the name fo written feems a fufficient an- 
{wer to the fpeculation, which, in other refpects, deferves no ferious 
confideration. ‘lhe cuftom of applying thofe obfcure prophecies to 
every pafling event, fubverts the general plan of the vifions, and leads 
to evil rather than good, though it may be well intended, 


LAW. 


Art. 30. A compendious Law Di@ionary; containing both an Expla- 
nation of the Terms, and the Law itfelf. Intended for the Ufe of the 
Country Gentleman, the Merchant, and the prof {ional Man. By 
Thomas Potts, Gent, formerly of Skinners’ Hall, 12m0. 620 Ppe 
10s. 6d. Oitell, 1803. 


If to comprefs a prodigious quantity’ of matter into a very fimall 
compafs be to confult the accommodation of the public, the author of 
this Dictionary has done it in the completeft manner imaginable. 
The fmalleft and neateft type, without any unneceflary fpaces, has fo 
condenfed the matcer of this book, that it might, with different ma- 
nagement, be expanded to a handfome folio. 

With refpect to the utility of his book to the profeffion, Mr. Potts 
fpeaks with modefty, but with decifion. ‘* To the profeffional man, 
it is not meant to infift, that this prodution can poffibly anfwer all 
the purpofes of the voluminous library of the lawyer; bur, as the au- 
thorities recited jn fupport of the authenticity of the refpective articles 
are particularly referred to, it will ferve him as a moft complete in. 
dex, whereby he may be enabled immediately to dire€t his attention 
to any point under confideration”. 

‘To give a fingle article, by way of f{pecimen, out of fo extenfive a 
work, would be like produciag a brick as a fample of a houfe; but 
we are clearly of opinion, from the examination we have made, and 
from the chara@ter of the author, that the book will be found ex- 
tremely ufeful ** in the Library, in the Counting-houfe, and the Of- 
hce”’. 


Law.—Politics. 447 


POLITICS. 


Art. 31. A ferious and impartial Addrefs to all the Ind-pendent Elec 
tors of the United Kingdom, upon the recent Middlejex Elediion; in 
which the Proceedings and Tranfactions of that extraordinary Event 
gre candidly and conftitutionally difeuffed and inveftigated; the fatal 
Tendency and defiruétive Confequences of fuch a Precedent confidered ; 
and the Whole viewed as a grand national Caufe, in which that mot 
invaluable Privilege, the Elective Franchife, and the Reprefentatrve 
Si ftem itfelf, are mot intimately involved. By Walter Honeywood Yate, 
L/j. an ind: pendent Freeholder of the Counties of Gloucefier and Wore 
cofier, 8vO. 47 pp. 2% Longmanand Co, 1804. 


The well known adage, parturitint montes, &C. was never better ex- 


emplified than by the contents of the work announced by this —— 
itle- 
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sitle-page. We did not indeed expect much elegance or accuracy af 
expreffion from a writer who, in the front of his pamphlet, {peaks of the 

ceedings and tranfa@ions of an event ; and accordingly his ftyle is far 
wat the notice of criticifm. But, as he proteffes to di/cufs and invef- 
tigate, we concluded his performance would contain a ftatement of the 
point of law, on which the merits of the late return for Middlefex 
depend, and fome arguments to prove its invalidity. Inftead of thefe, 
the pamphlet confifts almoft entirely of the moft trite declamations on 
(what no one difputes) the bleflings of freedom, the excellence of the 
Britifh Conftitution, and (what are fomewhat more difputable) the 
political merits and public fpirit of the Baronet in queftion, whofe po. 
pularity in the county of Middlefex this author confiders as a certain 
proof of his patriotifm. Yet, very different, in that refped, from the 
reft of his party, this writer does not impute bad motives to the She- 
riffs, nor load with abufe all who oppofed his favourite candidate. In 
fhort, he feems to be a well-meaning man, but fomething very like 
the fort of ** tool which knaves do work with”, &c. We were moftt 
amufed by his doleful lamentations over the ‘* feverely perfecuted, for- 


Saken Wilkes, whofe public feelings”, fays the author, ** were exqui- 
fite”, What a fubject of exguifite merriment would this writer have 


been to that witty and ingenious de:nagogue! who having, during the 
early part of his career, laughed in his fleeve at the dupes of his pro- 
feffions, treated them, in his latter days, with the moft open derifion; 
and particularly boafted, with much jocularity, ‘* shat he had never 
been a Wilkite”. What would he have faid to the author who places 


by the fide of a Sidney and a Hampden, John Wilkes, Alderman 
Beckford, aad Sir Francis Burdett? 


Arr. 32. Letter toa Member of the prefent Houfe of Commons. By 
W.H.T, 8vo. 18s 36 pp. Hatchard. 1804. 


This Letter contains chiefly a zealous, though rather declamatory, 
defence of Mr, Addington’s adiminiftration ; to which the whole coun- 
try gave credit for pertect uprightnefs, and patriotic zeal. This credit 
will ever remain, though the conteft is now over, in which this tract 
was defigned to bear a part. In point of abilities, to be eclipfed by 
Mr. P. is only the common lot of ftatefmen, This author has alfo 
fome remarks on the volunteers, which are too general to be of much 
practical utility. His work was written evidently with good inten- 
tions, but does not rife to any high degree of elegance or vigour. 


MISCELLANIES. 


Art. 33- Literary Hours; or, Sketches, critical, narrative, and patti 


cal. By Nathan Drake, M.D. In Three Volumes. Volume Ill, 
Svo. gs. Cadell and Davies. 1804. 


By referring to vol, xiv. p. 598, of our periodical labours, the rea- 
der will perceive that we have po due commendation to the firft 
edition of Dr, Drake’s work. ‘This is continued on the fame plan, and 
poffefles the fame merits of elegant variety, The author has inferted 
twenty 
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twenty numbers or eff ys in cach of his volumes, and this accordingly 
commences with the forty-firt. The ttory of Sir Egbert, in the 45th, 
46th» and 47th nuinbers, is remarkably well-told, and will amply ree 
pay the reader's curiofity. The. criticifms alfo, » hich are interlperfed 
on poetical compofit:on, ‘demonttrate a well-cultivated tafte. The au- 
thor’s obfervations on the writings and'genias of Herrick will meet 
with man} adinirers ; ; and we particularly thank him for aXording us 
aa opportuni ity of inferting the omens « elegant lines, 


‘ To cise: 


Bid me to live, and 1 will live 
Thy Proteflant to be; 

Or bid m= love, and I will give 
A loving heart to thee. 


A heart'as foft, a heart as kind, 
A heart as fonnd and free, 

As in the whole world thou cant find, 
‘That heart L'il give to thee. 


Bid that heart flay, and. | it will ftay 
To honour thy decree 

Or bid it languifh ake aw ay, 
And it fall do fo for thee. 


Bid me defpair, and I'll defpait 
Under yon Cyprefs tree ; 
dr hid me die, and 1 will dare 
E’en death, to die for thee. 


Thou art my life, my love, my heart, 
The very eyes of me; 

And hak commend of every part, 
To live and die for thee.” 


The following Ode alfo to Zephyr, communicated to the author by 
@ lady, mult be confidered as highly beautiful. 


Ul ; rfe plaintive flrains, mild Zephyr, hear, 
Untold thy liyhre, thy airy wings, 

‘Touch for the poet's raptured ear, 

Oh! fweetly touch yon mouraful ‘firings. 


Again may thy foft breath infpire 

"Fhe lays to tender fadnefs true, 

As {weeping o’er the trembling wire 

Still penfive thoughts thy founds renew, 

Yet there not long, kind Zephyr, dwell, 

‘Thy melancholy murmurs ceafe, 

Bring hither notes from Fancy’s cells 

And footh the foftened mind to peace. e 

H h : Ob, 
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Oh, come, and gaily hover round, 
Whilft glows the fultry noon of day ; 
Oh! whilft thy airy pinions found, 
Sweet Zephyr cool the fervid ray. 


And when the regent of the night 

Shall rife yon fleecy clouds between, 
And ciothe in pure and filvery light 
The ftraw-roofed cot and village green ; 


Then, gentle Zephyr, be thou there, 
Then playful float in wanton rings ; 
Steal from-‘he flowers their perfumes rare, 
And fhed tiem from thy tragrant wings. 
And bring to the delighted car 

‘The nightingale’s impafiion’d fong, 
Wildly melodious, loudly clear, 

Pour the enchanting nores aloug. 


So may thy {weetly varied hours 
Breathe rapture bland, and frolic glee, 
And Flora mid her favourite bowers 
Froth rofes twine for love and thee. 


With much of the author’s criticifms on the works of Du-Bartas we 
are well pleafed ; but do not think that he will prevail on many rea- 
ders to coil through fo many harfh and unmofical pages for the com. 
paratively few beautiful paffages, which are here and there feattered 
th rough the bulky volume of Syl!vefter, The papers relative to the 
Scandinavians, contain much original and impreffive matter, with 
many pleafing poetical {pecimens; and they who are poffeffed of the two 
former volumes of thefe Literary Hours, will think with us, that many 
acknowledgments are due to the author for this agreeable addition, 
An alphabctice] lift isadded of thofe authors and artifts, on whom any 
criticif{m or comment has been given in this volume. 


Art. 34. An Lutroduinn to the Knowledge of rare and valuable Eii- 
tions of the Greek and Latin Cliffics, including the Scriptores de Re Ruj- 
tica, Greek Romances, and Lexicons and Grammars: towhich is added, 
a complete Index Analyticus: the While preceded by an Account of 
Polyglott Bibles, and ihe bef? Editions of the Greck Septuagint and T ¢/- 
tament. By Thomas Frognall Dibdin, A. B. (late of St. Fabn's Cal- 
lege, Oxford). Second Edition, enlarged and corrected, 8v0. 644 pp 
12s. Alfo 50 Copies on large Paper, with Four additional Plates. 
Dwyer. 104. 


We certainly did well when we commended the firft edition of this 
work (fee vol. xx. p. 445) {mall as it then was, and a mere fketch, in 
comparifon with the prefent. A fhare of praife, fully proportioned to 
the increate of fize, is abundantly due to this fecond edition : to which 
a very valuable and important acceffion is the account of Polyglott 
Bibles, and of the beft editions of the Scriptures in Greek. The in* 
traductory account of bibliographical works, confulted by the — 
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will alfo be highly acceptable to moft purchafers. Mr. Dibdin has di- 
ligence and attention, guided by a very found judgment; and has cer. 
tainly, by this volume, contributed very largely to the extenfion and 
improvement of bibliographical knowledge 1n this country. 

The Greek and Latin Claflics are noticed in alphabetical order, and 
are followed by ufetul lifts of, 1. the Delphin Claffics. 2. Vario- 
rum, 4to. 3. Collectanea, gto. 4. Variorum Claffics, 8vo. 5. Col. 
leftanea, Svo. 6. Elzevir Editions. 7. Maittaire and Barbou. 
8, Aldine Claffics ; and, finally, what the author calls an Jndex Ana- 
/yticus, which is a general and chronological view of all the editions 
noticed in the body of the work. If we could allow fpace for an ex- 
traét, we fhould infert either the account of one of the Polyglotts, or 
that of the Editio Princeps of Lucretius, p. 246, or that of Virgil, 
p. 423, both in the truly valuable library of Lord Spencer, and there 
examined by the author of this work. __, 

Still, among all our commendations, we have one or two complaints 
to make. Some Claflics are wholly omitted, and without any apology, 
or reafon affligned. For inftance, Apuleius, Antoninus, Apollodorus, 
Aurelius Vit¢tor, Celfus, Hippocrates, Manilius, Frontious, Vitru- 
vius, and feveral others, marked with afterifks in fome of the author’s 
own lifts. But why are they omitted? Are not Apuleius, Manilius, 
and others, of confequence enough to be included? Is not Hippo- 
crates, isnot Vitruvius, concerning the real Princeps Editio of whofe 
work, whieh is very rare, much that is interefting remains to be pub- 
lifhed ? We cannot at all account for thefe omiffions, nor excufe them. 
Our other complaint refers perhaps to the publifher rather than the au- 
thor; but it refpeéts that bafe bibliographical trick of deffroying the four 
additional plates, after only fifty copies were ftruck off, What then thall 
we fay ?—that thefe plates were executed, not to inftraét or gratify the 
public, but to be the purpofed fubject of an impofition ; and to be fold, 
after a time, only to thofe who can or will pay an extravagant price! 
It is abfolutely fhameful; and, whatever precedent there may be for 
fuch deftruétion of ufeful engravings, we hefitate not to fay, that it 
reflects the utmolt difgrace on thofe who have at any time been guilty 
of ic. From the liberal and fentible turn of the author’s ttudies, we 
feel interefted for him, and impreffed with a feafe of friendthip, though 
perfonally unknown: we hope, therefore, that he has no concera 
whatever in this mercenary contrivance. If he has, we mutt at leaft 
gently hiat to him, that he has, in this ioftance, fuffered himfelf to be 
infected with the bafe and foolith part of bibliography; from which, 
in all other inftances, we hope his good underftanding and right feel- 
ings will deliver him. 


Art. 35. Critical and Philofophical Effays. By the Author of the 
Advifer, Vol. J, 12m0o. 336 pp. 5s. Wallis. 1803. 


_ Again the author of the Advifer (Mr. Brifted) who, if he would 
liften to a found advifer, would either not appear fo often before the 
public, or certainly not with an announced reference to a publication, — 
of which he ought long ago to have been afhamed. (See Brit. Crit. 
vol. xxi. p. 693.) Among the peculiarities of this writer, is that of 
confefling as faults what he thinks will excite curiofity. This volume was 

Hhz printed, 
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printed, he fays, at a diftance; and whent he copies were tranf{mitted for 
publica ion, he ** tele afhamed and difguited at the manner in which 
much of it was written”. Whatthis manner is, he prefently explains, 
«© The fyle and expreffion, tm general, are too harfh and cruel; in- 
deed, lar afraid that the coarfene/s and illiberality of many of the 
phiafes will prevent, ina great meature, the benefit of thofe remarks, 
which are founded on reafon and truth’, And again: ** ‘That vein 
ot furcaftic and contemptucus afperity, which pervades nearly the whole of 
the work, mull greatly tend to render the reader unwilling to lien with 
complacency to whar it might contain, by raifing indianati on againtt 
the author’s want of gentlenefs and urbanity”. Now why all this con- 
feTion, and much more, of what, till the moment of publication, might 
have Ate *n corrected or fuppre fled ? Merely becaufe abafe is known ta 
be a mott faleable commodity, and farcaftic afperity mach fatted to the 
vitiated talte of thoufands. ‘The only antidote to all this is, that no- 
body can p sibly teel at all interefted whether fuch a writer pratfes or 
cenfures perfons living or dead. As he praifes Mifs Joanna Baillie, 
who certainly deferves it, we could with chat his fuffrage were of 
nore value; but what literary tame can be aided by that man who 
57 ple pronounces, and attempts to prove, Hugh Blair a block- 
1ead? 


Arr. 36. Public Charadters of 1802 and 1303. 8vo. 10s. 6d, 
Phillips. 1803. 

We are bv no means anxious to fee biographical fketches of living 
characters ; it 1s fo very difhcult, indeed almoft impoffible, to avoid pre- 
juices on the favourable or anfavourable fide, that the portrait never 
conveys a faithful refemblance of the obye &. 

This is a fifth volume of the work, and exhibits, among other dif. 
tinguifhed names, fketches of Lord Auckla nd, Dr. Jenner, Dr. Vin- 
cent, Lord Macartney, Archdeacon Paley, Mr. William Gifford, Pro- 
feffor Carlifle, Sir Francis Burdett, &c. &c. They are evidently the 
work of different hands, compiled from various refources. The fketch 
of Mr, W. Gifford’s life, is taken verbatim from his own iuimitable 
introduction to his veriion of Juvenal. Some profiles alfo accompany 
the volume, of which the lefs that is faid the better. To us they do 
not communicate the remoteft idea of the originals, The editor re- 
turns thanks for the flattering patronage he has received, and folicits 
materials for future votumes, By which it may be prefymed, that 
there are many who approve of the plan ; and it mult certainly be ac- 
knowledged that, in a curlory perafal of this particular volume, we 
have not difcovered any {pirit of acrimony, or traces of malignity. The 
editor ts undoubtedly a good- natured chronicler. 


Art. 37. A General cagy to the firft Twenty Volumes of the Britijo 
Critic. daTavo Parts. Part lf. co taining a Lif of all the Bouts rt 
wiewed. Part ll, an Index to the Extracts, Criticijms, Ec. 80 


8s. Rivingtons, 1804. 


The Editors of the Britith Critic, impreffed with gratitude for the 


very favourable reception given ¢o their labours by the public, e* ‘ 
folve 
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folved to omit nothing that may ferve to render the work more ufe- 
ful. They have therefore had thefe Indexes compiled, which it is their 
intention to continue at proper intervals, 


Art. 38. The Manin the Moon; conjifing of Effays and Critiques on 
the Politics, Morals, Manners, Drama, Se. of the prefent Day. 
Svo. 192 pp. 4% Highley. 1804. 

We had a Man in the Moon in the Pic Nic, which we reviewed 
about a twelvemonth ago, This is a different man, though perhaps 
related, in the thought at leaft, to that Lunar author. If there is one 
man in that fatellive, there may be many. ‘The prefent lunatic ex- 
tends his lucubrations only to twenty-four Numbers, which appear to 
have been feparately publifhed, at the price of gd. each, The topics 
of his papers are extremely temporary, confilting, in part, of critiques 
on dramatic picces which appeared early in laft winter, fuch as Hearts 
of Oak, Cinderella, &c. ‘Uhe ftyle of the wriser is lively, perhaps 
bordering upon the flippant. He is, however, fometimes grave; and 
we do not perceive that he is any where otherwife than patriotic and 
inftructive, fo far as his topics are capable of conveying inftruétion, 
We have by us an old publication by Defoe, called the Confolidator, 
profefledly written from the faine orb, in 1705. So there is nothing 
new under the Moon. 


ART. 39- The Hindosftanee I ntelligencer and Oriental Anthology, ‘come 
taining a Narrative of Tranfadtions in the interior Provinces of Hine 
duflan, as derived from the Perfian New/papers, corre&ted by collateral 
Information, derived from various Sources; and a Series of original 
Effays and poetical Pieces, which have from Time to Time appeared in 
toe Benga! Hincarrah. 4to, Calcutta. Four Numbers. 10s. 
Debrett. 1801. 


We have received four Numbers of this publication, which will be 
entertaining and interefting to thofe who have Oriental connections and 
purfuits, Some very agreeable fpecimens of poetry will be found in- 
terfperfed, of which the reader will not be difpleafed with the follow- 
ing. 

«¢ TRANSLATION. 

Think not, my fair, thofe heavenly dies 
"That robe your cheeks, and arm your eyes, 

My breatt fhall e’er refign. 
Fortune may fill my madding brain, 
With every fcene of want and pain, 

But thofe fhall {till be mine. 
Nor fhall thy image, lovely maid, 
But with my lateft forrows fade, 

And then at Death’s command, 
So fate decrees, all nature too 
Direéts the child of pain to fue 

His cure from Mercy’s hand. 
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And who fo fit that cure to prove, 

As the woe-wearicd flave of love, 
‘Worn by the conftant figh ? 

Let him who fears to lofe his eafe, 

In change tor cares, but cares that pleafe, 
The fleps of Hafiz fly.” 


Art. 40. A compendious Hiflory of the World, from the Creation to the 
Diffalution of the Roman Republic. By Jobn Newbery. With a Con. 
tinuation to the Peace of Amicns, 1802. Two Volumes. 12M 58. 
Darton and Harvey. 1804. 


Thefe publifhers frequently have introduced to our notice very 
ufeful books for young perfons; and this is particularly adapted 
to the propofed purpofe. It is very neatly printed, and is very cheap, 
It is a very per{picuous compendium, and the ftyle is good and eafy, 


Art. 41, The Shake/perean Mifcellany: containing a ColleBion of 
fearce and valuable Tras ; Biographical Anecdotes of Theatrical Pers 
Sormers, with Portraits of aucient and modern AGors (of many of whom 

there are no Prints extant) fcarce and original Poetry; and curious Re- 

mains of Antiquity; viz. the Life and furprifing Adventures, Mira- 

cles, Se. of the Prophet Abraham; from a Manufcript tranflated from 

the Arabic. Account of ‘Fobn of Eitham, with an illufirative Plate. 

Account of the Death and Burial of the Princes Elizabeth, Daughter 
of King Charles the Firfl, with a Plate of ber Coffin. The Wicker 
Chair, a Poem, from the Manufeript of W. Somerville, Efg. Tawa 
Elegies, by Dr. Donne, not in any Edition of his Works. ~The Country 
Life, a Poem, by Bifoop Corbet, not in any Edition of his Works. A 
poetical Defeription of a Fourney, from Margate to Brighihelmflone, by 
DreW, Dodd. Curious Epitaphs in Brighton aud Rottingdean Church- 
Yards. The Holy Vengeance, a Scottife Ballad, by F.G.W. A con- 
cife Hiftory of the early Englifb Stage, with Ariecdotes and Portraits of 
the following Authors and Performers: Perkins, Bond, Cartwright, 
Harris, ia as ti Farquhar, Mifs Norfa, Theophilus Cibber, R da 
man, and S, Davies ; fae chiefly from Manufcripts, in the Poffeffion 
of, and with occafional Notes by, f. G. Waldron, Editor of the Literary 
Mufeum, Harding’s Biographical Mirror, Se. 4to. 158. Lack. 
ington, &c. 


This is a moft voluminous title-page, but the volume will be found 
to contain much amufing matter; though the reader will be difap- 
pointed who may expect to find much ‘about Shakefpear. The care 
and diligence of Mr, Waldron, in fuch refearches, have often been 
approved, . 


Art. 42. Two Dialogues of the Dead. The fir, between Handel 
and Brabham. The Jecond, betwen Fobufon and Bofwell. By FJ. B. 
8vo. 32 pp. 18. Johnfon. 1804. : 


Left any friend of Mr. Braham fhoald be alarmed at feeing him 
made a party in a dialogue in the fhades, we fhall infert this paragraph 
from the author’s Advertifement. ‘* The firft of. the two Dialogues 
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igi in a falfe report of Mr, Braham’s death;—may he live to 
reap benefit from the advice whi h hes arifen from the mittake”. 
The purport of the advice is certanly good; which is, to avoid thole 
extravagant cadenzas, which Mr. B, is accufed of having ventured to 
introduce, into the fublime and fimple fongs of Handel. There is, 
however, racher more fevertiy, both in this and the fecond Dialogue, 
than the occafions feem to reguire ; and particularly io the latter, 
where the good humoured Boiwell, whofe amufing reports have been — 
enjoyed (without the maiignity imputed) by fo many thoufands, is no- 
thing lefs than extremely ail treated, There is fome livelinefs in the 
Dialogues, bet they can harily be faic to deferve «0 form a publica. 
tion by themselves. In fome light milcellany they migat perhaps have 
been introduced with effect, 


Art. 43. The Proper Names of the Bible, Nev Tefament, and 
Apocrypha, divided and accented, with other Facilities for their Pro- 
nunciation. agreably to the bi Ufage, and to Engl Analogy. To 
eich is added, a SeleBion of fome of the moft beauiful feriptural 
Pieces, calculated ta inftru& Youth in the Avt of Reading with Propri- 
ety; aud, at the fame Time, to inculcate the Principles of Morality and 
Religion : in which it has been attempted to foow the Learner the em- 
phatic Words in every Sentence, Iniended as a Sequel to the Spelling, 
Bost, and an LnivoduSion to the Scriptures, Speaker, Se. By Fobr 
Robinfon, Author of the ** New Engl Spelling- Book,” Fc. and Maj- 
ter of Arundel-Strcet Seminary, 8vo. 181 pp. 1% 6d. Law, &, 
1804. : 


The author of this book informs us, that * the Scripture Proper 
Names have not yet been publithed in any book of lefs value than five thil- 
lings”. His tableof Scripture Proper Names, he fays, ** contains near five 
hun Jred more than Mr, Walker's, which is the completeft and beft the 
au:hor has feen. None have ventured to prefcribe pofitive rules for 
their pronunciation; but have bcen principally dire¢ted by the har. 
mony ot found, as it affects the Englifh ear.” This rule is very de- 
fective. The Englifh practice is, to throw the accent, in all words, 
as tar back as poflible, with litidle or no regard to the right quantity of 


‘ fyllables. Even in the church this practice is fubmitted to; but prac- 


tices of fuch a kind fhould be corrected by recurrence to the original 
languages. ‘There is an excellent book of Leufden’s (we think) on 
the fubje&, which ought to be confulted for all thele points. Mr, 
Robinfon’s may, however, be ufed with advantage by youth, and 

others who have not the aid of literature. 
In the fecond part of this work the author has done well, in com-. 
prefing ‘* a greater bady of fcripture morality within its pages than 
e has met-with in any book of the fame fize.’’ But when he adds, 
«it is conveyed, too, in language particularly calculated to inftruct 
learners in the important art of reading”; here we find continual oc- 
caiion tor differing in judgment from him. There is nota pase, and 
fcarcely a fentence, in which we fhould not omit many of the empha- 
fes, or place them on very different words from thofe which are 19 
, : made 
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made emphatic. But our readers fhall decide, on perufing the laft of 
thefe pages. , | 

* And Jofeph dwelt in the land of Fg ypr, he, and his father’s 
boufe: amd Jofeph Lived an hundred and ten yeari, And he faw 
pore of children, of the third generation: the children, alfo, of Ma- 
ebir the fon of Manafzh, were brought up upon Jofeph’s kwees. And 
Jofeph faid unto his brethren, I die; and God will farely wifr you, 
and bring you out of this /evd unto the land which he fwate to Abra: 
ham, to Ifaac, and to Facob. And Jofeph took an oath of the chily 
dren of Z/rael, faying, God will furely wift you, and ye fhall carry 
up my bones from hence. So Jofeph died; and they embalmed him 
and put him ina cofivin Egypr.” P. 181, 


Art. 44. 4 concife Introdufion to the Latin Language, compiled from 
ancient and modern Writers of approved Authority. For ihe Ufe of the 
Middle Forms in Grammar Schools, Ry the Rev, Gearge Whittaker, 
A.M. 8vo. 156 pp. 2s. 6d.  Coilins, Salifbury ; Burdons, 
Winchefter; Skelton, Southampton; Law, &c. London, 


This work differs not materially from the Eton Latin Grammar; 
the principal deviations from it confifting in the abridgment of fome 
rules in the Accidente; the introduétion of many fhort notes, and of 
a table of the declenfions of Greek nouns; an increafe of the number of 
irregular and defe&tive comparifons of adjectives; a new arrangement 
of the tenfes, namely, thofe formed from the prefent following the 
‘prefent, and the perfect the perfect, in the indicative and potential 
moods; and an addition of the future perfect tenfe in the indicative. 
We approve of the two alterations laft mentioned, Mr, W. is. more 
copious than the Eton Grammar in the imperfonal verbs; and gives a 
‘table of the government of adverbs and conjunions; but he has 
omitted a very effential part of the Accidence in the Eton, ‘* the three 
concords explained in Englifh’. The propria gue maribus, and-at in 
prefenti, feem to be verbatim like the Eton. In the fyntax, Mr. W.’s 
aim appears to be concifenefs in the examples; for the rules are very 
Jittle varied. We think he has fometimes been too concife; not that 
we apply to him the adage, ‘* brevis effe laboro, ob{curus fio”; but, 
where a neat verfe might be introduced, it would have been better. 
For inftance, inftead of merely “ crefcit amor nummi”, the reff 
might have been added with good effect, ** quantum ipfa pecunia 
crefcit” ; as it would be pleafing to boys when they come to'underiiand 
verfe, and would fupply them with a good obfervation upon: avarice. 
In the profody, we perceive no alteration. ‘The title-page and the pre- 
face feem not perfe€ily confonant; for in the former we read, that 
this book is ‘* for the ufe of the middle forms in grammar fchools”; 
but the latter {peaks of ** rendering the ragged road [a little too much 
of alliteration} of fundamental infraction eatier”. This account feems 
tobe moft appofite; for the Eton Grammar is generally fmplified. 
Whether the men of that fchool, and others who like its Grammar, 
will call this—the Eton Grammar improved, we fhall not take upon 
us to determine; but doubtlefs, in many inftances, it elucidates rules 
and paflages for the comprehenfion of young minds, 
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Aart. 45. A concife Treatife ow the French Tongue; or, a fort Expo- 
fition of the general Principles of tha: Language ; being an Explanation 
of the Genealogical Table of the different Parts of Speech, forthe U; rd 
Schools, as well as private Families. By R. Fuigné, M. A. 7 
Univerfity of Paris, 12m0, 92 pp. 28. 6d. bound. Dulau. 
1804. 


Concifenefs, accompanied with clearnefs, is a trong recommendation 
of an elementary treatife, and thofe qualities feem to be pofleffed by 
the prefent grammar of M, Juigné. It is undoubtedly very defirable 
to foreigners to have a convenient and adequate rule for finding the 
gender of fuch nouns in French as are neuter in Englifh, This is 
promifed in the Preface, and. is thus executed, for the benefit, how- 
ever, of thofeonly who underftand Latin. ‘* They”, fays M. Juigne, 
‘¢ will take it as a general principle, that all nouns which are of the maf- 


-culine or neuter gender in Latin, are, generally fpeaking, of the maf- 


culine gender in French ; and likewife all nouns which-are of the fe- 
minine gender in Latin are of the feminine gender in French, ‘There 
are, however, fome exceptions even to this rule; but they are fo few, 
that this may be confidered as a general one”, 

« N,B. Names of trees, which are of the feminine gender in 
Latin, are of the mafculinein French.” P. 3. . 

The utility of the rule will depend very much upon the number of ex- 
ceptions, which, if as few as is here intimated, may eafily be. learned, 
The author promifes alfo, in his Preface, an accurate Genealogical 
Table of the parts of fpeech; but by this nothing more feems to be 
intended, than the regular enumeration of them in the ufual order. 
He further promifes rules for diftinguifhing clearly the imperfect, and 
the two preterits, definite and indefinite, Thefe-certainly are ufeful 
things; and as the method of the author is in general clear, we doubt 
not that it will be practically ufeful. 


Arr. 46. ° Obfervarions on the Exercife of Riflemen, and on the Move- 
ments of Light Troops in General. By Serjeant Wedderbsirné, of the 
95th (Rifle) Regiment. 12m0. 57 pp. 1% Scatcherd and Let- 
terman, 


In the varicty of military treatifes which the ftate of public affairs, 
and the laudable zeal of individuals, have produced, the fervice of 
Riflemen has been comparatively little attended to or explained. Yet 
it is that fervice to which a confiderable number of Volunteers have 
generoufly devoted themfelves; and it is deemed, by many good 
judges, a part of military duty in which (fhould an invafion take 
place) the Volunteers may be made-particularly ufeful, The treatife 
before us:deferves praife therefore for its intention ; and, fo far as we 
are enabled to judge, the execution is not inadequate, But this muft 
be left to Rewieqwers of a different kind, Our object is chiefly to an- 
nounce works on this fubjeét, leaving to military men the judgment 
Qa their comparative merits and utility. 
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Art. 47. Animadverfiens upon a Pamphlet lately publifeed, entithd 
Plain Thoughts fubmitted to Plain Underftandings, Se. By ‘ Retailer 


oa Yas 8vo. 27 pp. 18 Boultwood, Harlow; Wil. 
s, &c. London. 


A very infipid defence of itinerant preachers; but foffieiently fea- 
foned (as are moft of the evangelical pamphlets which now iffue from 
the prefs) with malignant and falle inculpations of the clergy. 









































































































FOREIGN CATALOGUE. 


FRANCE. 


ArT. 48. Statiftique générale et particulidre dela France et de fes colemies, 
@vec uve mauv lie dejcriptian lopographique, phyfique, agricole, politique, 
induftrietle et commercial: de cet état; ouvrage gui donne ane connaiffance 
exatle: 1°. des anciennes et nowvslles divifions civiles, militaires, fo 
veflieres et eccléfiafliquess 2°. de la fuperficie et dendue du territoire, 
et des foréts nattonal-s, cummunales et particuliéres, per département, 
eter; 3% du climat, de la naiure du fol, de 1 état de l’agriculiure et des 
productions végetales, animaies et minérales; 4°. de la population an- 
cienne et nowvclle ; comparé- aux territoires, fexes, naiffanc:s et déces ; 
5°. de linduprie, des manufactures et fabrigues, ae l’étqt du commerce 
d’ importation et d’ex portation, et de la dipiamatie commerciale et politique ; 
6°. du nouveau fyfiém: des monnaies, poids et mefures, comparé a ithe 
cien; 7°. de la navigation intévieyre et maritime; 8°. de l’inflrudtion 
publique, des fciences, belles lettres et arts, des monumens anciens et mo- 
dernes, et des eaux minérales ; 9°. de la forme du gouvernement a@uel, 
et des [yfiémes adminifiratif, financicr, judiciairg, militaire, maritime, et 
forsfier ; 10°. des revenus ; de toutes les mae one et dépenfes admi- 
niftratives, judiciaires et d’inflruction publique: Ie tout préfenté par 
dépariement; 11%. du caratiére, des maeurs, du culte; 12°. de l'état 
politique, agricole et commercial de chacune des colonies et poffeffions fran- 
gaifes dans les deux Indes et en Ajrigne, etc. OX l'on trouve anffi un tré- 

rand nombre de tableaux, préfentantle commerce intérweur et extérieur, 
® localités, le wombre ei le produit des mines, Jorges, fonderies, ufines, 
falines, ete. et.; F ad MM. Peuchet, Sonnini, Delalauze, Parmentier, 
et Deyeux, Gorfle, Amaury-Duval, Dumuys, P. E. Herbin, Seven 
large volumes in 8vo. of more than 3,770 pp.; with an Atlas in 
1, gto. containing 19 plates, and g large and beautiful illuminated 
charts, of France, of iis internal navigation, and of the French 
Colonies and Ettablithments in the four quarters of the World. 
Pr. 104 fr. 


In this comprehenfive and ufeful work, the editor, M. d’Herbin, a 
member of the Society of Statiitics, has furnifhed the greateft part be 
I 
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the effential matter, that is to fay, whatever concerns the general and 
particular topography, the ancient and new. divifions, the eftablith- 
ments of indultry, the civil, judiciary, financial, military, and mari. 
time adminiftra'ien, the tables relative to commerce, the interior navi- 
gation, and population, ; 

M. Peuchet, Member of the Council of Commerce, has enriched 
the labours of M. a’ Herbin with details on the arts and mannfaGtures, 
on the internal and ex'ernal commerce, on what he calls comm 
diplomacy, and on the colonies, which he has, in a great meafure, 
tranfcribed from his own Di@ionnaire de la Géograpbie commerciale, 
publifhed in 5 voll, in 4to, 

As it has been objeéted to that Didionary, that it was compiled by 
one man, often from materials fomewhat antiquated, due care oo been 
taken to remedy this in the Sratiftique générale, by diftributing the dif. 
ferent portions of it among different writers, diftinguifhed in their re- 
fpe&tive departments. ‘Thus M. Amaury Duval, who has for a long 
time prefided over the Office of Public Inftruction, as alfo over that 
of the Fine Arts, has contributed whatever regards the fyftem and 
eftablifhments of public inftruction, of the fciences, and of the fine 
arts. His accuracy may be depended upon. He is known likewife 
by many prizes which have been awarded to him by the National Ine 
ftitote. MM. Deyexx, Parmentier, Sounini, Delalauxe (the coadjutors 
of the Abbé Rozier ) have communicated the parts which relate to the 
fcience of phyfics and to agriculture ; Dazmuys thofe which treat of the 
public monuments and edifices, 

The Preliminary Difcourfe, by M. Peuchet, is likewife very valuable. 
It contains a fuccin@ hiftorical.and chronological account of the 
works which have been written, in different countries and janguages, 
on the fabject of ftatiftics and political arithmetic, from the end of the 
feventeenti century to the prefent time. Nouv. Efpr. de Fourne 


Art. 49. Second voyage a la Louifiane, faifant fuite au premier de 
l’auteur de 1794.4 1798; par Baudry des Loziéres; 2 voll. in 8vo, 
Paris, : 


The firft of thefe new volumes begins with the military life of Gen, 
Trondel, which fills 194 pages. MI. B, then gives an account of the 
manners, ufages, and habits of the favages; he compares them with 
thofe of the negroes, and this comparifon is entirely to the advantage 
of the former. He recommends it to the apologifts of the man of na- 
ture to confider more nearly thefe men whom they fo much extol: 
* ils leue paraitront, malgré Jeur reflemblance avec nos fagesde I’an z, 
les étres les plus mauffades qu’on puiffe rencontrer.”” 

The whole of the author’s following obfervations on the ifland of 
St. Domingo are very inftructive. M. B. refided for a long time at 


Port-au-Prince, where he dittinguifhed himfelf on feveral fions; 
he makes us acquainted with the inhabigants, their manners and cuf- 
toms, as alfo with the atmofpheric influences, and the means of guard- 
ing againft them, 
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M. des L. who bad employed eighteen years in the colonies, in ene 
deavouring to obiain information concerning the objeéts which might 
be ufeful to the colonift, had, by his refearches and obfervations 
formed a Colomal Encyclopedia, in 25 volumes, in 4to, which. were un, 
Soppoeately feized ; what he theredore publithes here is from memory 
only. 

To the prefent work are annexed a Botanical Manual for the Colo. 
nies, in alphabetical order, and a Congo Vocabulary. Lbid, 


Art. 50. Refultats des guerres, des négociations et des traités qni ont 
précédé et fuivi la coalition entre la France, pour fervir de fupplément ar 
Droit public de PEurope, de Mably, par Arnould, membre du tribye 
nat; 1 vol, in 8vo. Paris. 


This work has a fimilar charatter with thofe already publifhed by 
M. 4. namely, La balance du commerce, and Le Syftéme du maritime et 
politique des Européens pendant le XVIM1e fécle. 

‘The author having propofed to himfeif to give a continuation’ of 
the Droit politique de l’Eurepe, by Mably, takes into his plan the whole 
of Europe, beginning where M, had left off, that is, with the peace of 
Paris and Huberfbourg, in 1763. Inthe fpace between this: epoch 
and the peace of Amiens, Europe has entirely changed its appearance, 
The French Revolution has produced combinations eflentially differ. 
ent. ‘The author firft makes us acquainted with the former ftate of 
things, and then endeavours to fhow how the prefent one has arifen 
out of it. In his firft Book, he prefents the refults of the interefts of 
Europe, in confequence of the wars and treaties, from 1763 to the 
treaties of Pavia and of Pilnitz, in 1791 ; the declarations of war, and 
the hoflilities of the fir coalirion againft France. 

In the fecond, to the account of the external wars is added that of 
the inteftine, maritime, and colonial wars, the negociations and trea 
ties with Pruffia, Helland, Spain, Tulcany, and the Landgrave of 
Heffe Caffe!, in the year 3. Ibid. 


Arr. st. Tables chronclogiques de l’hifloire ancienne et moderne, 
jufgu'a ia paix d’ Amiens, a Vujage du Prytanée frangais : ouvrage 
adipté par le gouvernement pour l'enjeigment des Lyées, Par A. 
Serieys, bibliotkécaire, profefur au Pryianée de Paris; 1 vol. in 
12. ° 


M. S. does not, like moft of thofe who have publifhed Chronolo- 
gical Tables before him, rettrict bimfelf to the fimple indication of 
names and dates; he has given fome developments to the hiftorical 
fats of which he fixes the epoch; the unavoidable confequence of 
which has been, that he has omitted many things which ought to have 
been mentioned ; fo that hiswork, more efpecially in the modern part, 
is very incomplete. : 

An effential fault in a work of this nature is likewife that of its 
having no Preface. A book of Chronological Tables, intended - 
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the inftru€tion of young perfons, ought to be preceded by preliminary 
notions on ehronology, on the different fyftems adopied by diderent 
earned men, and the reafons by. which they were induced to follow 
one opinion rather than another. 

We have fikewife remarked fome errors, which ought to be cor- 
reMed in a fecond edition, 

M. S. fays, for inlance, in p. 210, that Lucian died under Marcus 
Aurelius. This is deviding very readily on a thing whith it is im- 
poflible to afc rtaip, It is inde-d not known preerfely when Lucian 
came into the world, nor when he died. M. Hemfferbuis has con- 
cluded, from diferent reafons drawn from the works ‘of? this author, 
that he mult have been {till living in the time of Commodus. . This 
opinion has been followed by M. Reiz, the editor of Lacian, and his 
trauflator, M. Bélin de Baéla, has acevded to it. 

We likewile find, in p. 30, this fingular affertion: ** Les Grecs 
brilaient ou enterraient les corps; Jes Romains les bralaient tous’’. 
There is a paffage of a law of the Twelve ‘Tables, which favs, ** He- 
MONEM., Mortuvom. Enpo, Urspeo. Net. Serecrrop,. 
Neive. Urrrop.”; that is, ** Homiaem mortuum intraarbem ne 
fepelito, nec urito.”” 

At the end of each of his divifions, M. 8. prefents a Tift of the ce- 
lebrated men who have lived within the {pace of which he gives an 
account. In the catalogue of the great mon: who have ‘appeared be- 
tween the oth and the 173rd Olympiad, that is, from the year of 
Rome 350 to 666, he plac’s St. Bafl, St. Gregory Nazianzen, St. 
Chry/aftem, that is to fay, Fathers of the Church, before the exiftence 
of Chriitianity. Hevodian is likewifle in this lit; fo thatthe hiftorian 
of Pertinax and Maximus here takes the lead of Auguflus, 

Thefe lifts are not all made with the fame inattention, but they are 
all very incomolete; they often likewife contain names which one 
would not expect to meet with in them, lbid. 


Arr. 52. L’Exéide, traduite en vers par M, J. H. Galton; firt L- 


wraifon, Vol, in 8vo. 


M. G. has publithed thefe firft four Books of his tranflation with 
that modeft diffidence which is ufvally found in men of talents: his 
apology, placed at the head of iis work, will difarm thofe who might 
otherwife be unjuft enough to blame him for having. ventured to con- 
tend with Delille. The fincere homage which he, pays to his rival 
fhows that he is animated by a noble emniation, exempt from envy ; 
and the favourable opinion of the. bett judges,.as fat.as we are ac- 
guiinted with it, ought to encourage him in this undertaking. 

We muft obferve however, that the ambition of being as.concife as 
the original has: fometimes feduced M, G. M, Dedille has given us 
thirteen thoufand verfes intead of ten thoufand; M. G. has only eight 
veries more than the Latin poet in the third Book. 

As a {pecimen of the tranflator’s manner, we thal! cite the paffage 
in which Fame goes to inform Dido of the insended flight of the fon 
of Venus, 

“« Sa 
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*« Sa crainte a devancé le malheur qu’elle ignore} 

La déeffe aux cent voix confirme fa terreur, 

Elle erre dans fes murs, en proie a fa fureur, 

Ec les chevenx épars, comme on voit la Bacchante 

S’agitet fous le poids du dieu qui la tourmente, 

Lorfque d’un cri no¢iurne, et du bruit do clarion . 
Par trois fois elle entend mugir le Cythéron. 

Malheureufe ! elle voit fon amant gui l’évite : 


_* Tu. veux me fuir, dit-elle, et me taire ta fuite! 
. Tu,croyais me cacher ta noire trahifon, 


Perfide! ni l'amour qui trouble ma raifon, 

Ni la foi qu’& mon coeur ton coeur avait jurée, 

Ni Didon loin .de toi mourant défefpéree, 

Rien ne t’arréte, ingrat?.. . Que dis-je! fur les eaux 
Au milieu ces hivers tu lances tes vaiileaux. 

Heureux de me quitier, tu braves les naufrages. . . . 
Sous un ciel inconou, fur de lointains rivages 

Quel eft done ton efpoir! fi la ville d’ Heétor 

Aux regards des Troyeos pouvait s’ofirjr encor, 

Tu craindrais d’affronter une mer ennemie ; 

Elife cependant t’offrait une patric, 

Et tu la fuis..... Cher prince, ah! du moins par ces pleurs 
(Faible foulagement qui refte 4 mes douleurs), 

Au nom de tes fermens, au nom de I’hyménée, 

Qui devait a ton fort unir ma deftinée, 

Si Didon te fut chére, et fi jamais ton cur 

A pofléder le mien goita quelque douceur, 

Prends pitié de mes maux, fois l’'appui de Carthage ! 
Sa gloire et mon bonheur deviendront ton ouvrage. ¢ 
Tu me le dois peut étre.... ingrat! ce fut pour toi 
Que de Nomade altier je dédaignai le roi; 

Aux princes africains, pour toi, j'ai fait injure ; 

De mes fujets, pour toi, j’ai brave le murmure, 

De mon premier hymen, j’ofai trahir la foi ; 
J’oubliai ma vertu .. . ce fut encor pour toi. 

Si tu fuis, quelle main fermera ma paupiére, 

Hote cher et funefte! (A mon heure dernjére 

Je n’ofe t’appeller du tendre nom d’époux) 
Attendrai-je qu’un frére, enflammé de courroux, 
Aux murs de mon palais attache |’incendie? 

Oa qa’larbe jaloux, avee ignominie 

Me traine aprés fon char!... Ab! fi de notre amour 
Un rejeton chéri s’élevait dans ma cour, 

Mon ame, en le voyant, croirait revoir Enée, . 

Kt douterait encor qu'il m’eut abandonnée.” did, 





HOLLAND. 
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HOLLAND. 


Ant. 53. Dy/putatia biflorico-critica de Panaetio Rbhodio, philofophe 
Stoico. Leyden, 8vo. xii, and 119 pp, 


This Thefis was fupported ax Leyden, by Mr. F. G. Haw Lynden, a 
native of Leeuwarden, in Friefland, under the prefideney of the cele- 
brated Wyttenbach. It certainly dées the greateit credit to the author 
in the richnefs of the materials, the profound erudition by which it is 
diftinguifhed, as well as in the elegant, and accurate, manner in which 
the fubjests that form the bafis of it, are difcuffed, 

The moft important of the works of Pena-tius, was that in which 
he had treated de Oficiis, from which Cicero allows that he had compiled 
his on the fame fubje&t; ra awepi xadnxovros, ‘* fays the larter in a let- 
ter to Atticus”, guatemas Panaetius, ab/olvi duobus : illins (Panaetii) tres 
fant. ‘The other nobiles libri Panaeti, as they are called by Horace, 
were, 1. On different philofophical Sc&s. 2, On the tranquillity of the 
Soul. 3. On public Offices. 4. A letter to Q. Aelius Tubero, of which 
Cicero makes mention. 5. On Providence, likewife noticed by Cicere 
in a letter to Atticus, 6. On Socrates. And, 7e On Divination. 


TURKEY. 


ART. 54. Scherbi 1 Webbi, in the year of the Hejirah 1216, 
(1802.) Conftantinople. 503 pp. 4to, 


A commentary on the Turcico-Perfic Di€tionary of Webbi, by 
Seid Achmed Hajati Efendi, then a Muderis, or director of a Mudrefe, 
or Academy, in Conftantinople. He prefented his work to the Grand 
Velic Jufufpajba, who, being a great admirer of Perfic lierature, pro- 
moted its pablication; and, as we are intormed by Abdur rabman 
Efendi, the faperintendant of the prefs there, it was put into the prefs 
immediately after the completion of the Burhan Katy, likewile a very 
excellent Perfico-Turkifh Dictionary, compild by Seid Achmed of 
Aintab, allo a Muderis, which appeared in the year 1800, in 863 pp. 
in folio. 

To the prefent work are prefixed fome Grammatical Differtations, 
of confiderable extent, which are followed by the Dictionary of Webde 
itfelf; with the Commentary, explaining not only words, but likewife 
things; and often containing fuch interefting information as would 
not be expected in a work of this kind. In the Pretace, Webdi gives 
alfo fome account of the events of his own life, with a defcriptien of 


the places chat had been vificed by him. . 
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* ACKNOWLEDGMENTS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mr. Holland, whofe Effays on Ehiftory were reviewed by 
us in September, .p. 336, writes to exculpate himfelf from the 
charge of allowing fuicide to be lawful; and would corfeé& 
the paflage we alluded to as objectionable, by writing, “ yet 
even Caio’s circumftances could not juftify an aé&t of fuicide”, 
He denies that he is one of the philofophers. who reje& divine 
revelation; but he fays, that “ he cannot confcientioully al- 
low the plenary inf{piration of the Scriptures”.- That is, in 
our opinion, he is only on his journey to the point at which 
we thought he had arrived. 

We are not at all obliged to Crito for interfering zm a mat. 
ter in which he has no concern. The learned perdon alluded 
to will know that every thing triendly towards Kim was in. 
tended, and will doubtlefs have more candor than Crrto, 
whofe addrefs to a private perfon on the fubyeét was particu. 


larly improper. 





— -——— —a 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

In the courfe of the enfuing monthly will be publifhed Dr. 
Edward Daniel Clarke’s Teftimomes refpeciing the Tomb of 
Alexander the Great, furrendered,to the Britith army at the 
capitulation of Alexandria, and wow in the Aritifh Mufeum. 
There will alfo be a diilertation on the apotheofis and. portrait 
of Alexander, and fome account of the Ruins of Sais, 
The book will be printed in quarto, with plates. 

Fhe Rev. John Whitaker's long-expefied and elaborate 
Hiftory of the Ancient Cathedral of Cornwall, will be pubs 
lithed in a few days, intwo volumes, 4to. 

The readers who agree with us in tafte, will rejoice to heat 
that a new edition of ** the Fafhionable World dt/played,” by 
Zheophilus Chrifitan, will foon appear, with confiderable en- 
largements, and yet at a reduced price, 

A remarkable work is in the prefs, by Dr. Hunter, of Yoré, 
to be entitled Cudina Medicine Famulairix. li will be abook 
of modern cookery, with medical obfervations. 

The Evening Amu/fements for the year 1805, by Mr. Frend, 
are in the prefs, with plates of the conftellations,on a large 
{cale. 

A new edition of the Letters of Mr. Orton and Sir ‘James 
Stonehou/e, wh many additions, will foon appear. 

Alfo a Life of the late Queen of France, both in French 
and Englifh, by Mr. Vedder, of which the firkt volume is 
nearly completed, 











